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NEW HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 





ROBBINS'S PLANE GEOMETRY 


By Edward R. Robbins, A.B., Senior Mathematical 
Master, The William Penn Charter School. 


$0.75 


This text-book is intended to meet the needs of all sec- 
ondary schools. It is written especially for the pupil, and 
is designed to stimulate his mental activity, and to arouse 
his enthusiasm in the study. The text is clear, consistent, 
teachable, and sound. So suggestively and comprehensively 
is the work outlined that the teacher is saved many expla- 
nations, while the pe receives help wherever it is needed. 
The theorems and their demonstrations—the real subject 
matter of geometry—are taken up as early as _ possible. 
The simple, fundamental truths are explained rather than 
formally demonstrated, and each theorem is applied in the 
demonstration of other theorems as promptly as seems 
desirable. The numbers of the paragrap containing 
these reasons are cited wherever experience has shown 
that the pupil is likely to require the assistance, and may 
be referred to by the pupil if necessary. 


DAVISON’S PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY 


By Alvin Davison, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Biology 
in Lafayette College. 


$1.00 


This is an elementary text-book for secondary schools, 
treating of the structure, life history, and relations of ani- 
mals, and forming a course which may be adapted for either 
a half or a whole year. The numerous forms and phases 
of animal life have been presented in a scientific yet simple 
and interesting manner. Directions as to methods, equip- 
ment, and collateral reading are followed by a chapter on 
classification. Then typical forms of the various orders of 
invertebrates and vertebrates are briefly described, and 
illustrated by numerous photographs and drawings. The 
last part of the book treats of the development and senses 
of animals, parasitism, vanishing species, protection from 
enemies, and origin of diverse forms. A comparatively small 
amount of laboratory work is indicated, and the animals to 
be used are such as may be secured almost anywhere. 
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Z ROM ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
~ he Public Schools have been calling for 
DIXON’S PENCILS. We have sold many thousand gross 

more than in previous years, which is very gratifying, as 

zeveryone likes to feel that their efforts are appreciated. 

“@oOur Solid Crayons were in demand all the time, and as 

for the Big Leads for freehand drawing and writing, we were 

> completely swamped with orders. The rush is over now, and we 
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The Scarcity of Teachers. 


Good teachers are getting scarce. Cities which 
exact a high standard of qualification find their 
eligible lists exhausted and no immediate supply 
in sight. This state of things is not altogether 
accounted for by the prevailing shabbiness in the 
remuneration of teachers, tho that is one consid- 
erable factor. A far more discouraging condition 
is to be found in the petty annoyances to which 
teachers are constantly subjected. 

The children are the least of their troubles. The 
parents are but little more trial to the flesh. The 
“‘regulations” and the bosses of greater and lesser 
magnitude! They are the chief sources of dis- 
couragement. 

The subduing of the teacher begins before his 
appointment. He is sent from one mighty per- 
sonage to another and is made to feel at every point 
that he who wants to be exalted to a school position 
must first humble himself. After he has obtained 
a provisional license he must be watchful of the 
idiosyncrasies and pet theories of his several super- 
iors, not to offend their exceedingly sensitive spirits. 
He will be marked in various ways and according 
to many standards. If he is blessed with a lack of 
originality and carefully avoids all semblance of 
self-assertion, keeping closely in officially approved 
ruts, he may soon be in possession of a permanent 
license. If he can rid himself of the thought that 
he is a separate entity endowed by his Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, etc., and will then bend 
his mind to a study of the prescribed conditions 
for promotion, he may some day be translated into 
a position of authority. 

Teaching has many attractions. But these at- 
tractions are usually so modified by official and 
officious irritants that many will forego them for 
the sake of being able to live their own lives even 
if it be in a less congenial occupation. The making 
out of innumerable reports and the being reported 
upon in almost equal measure is not to every 
healthy person’s liking. Teachers are made to run 
the gantlet of miscellaneous criticism even more 
emphatically than clergymen. Everybody, includ- 
ing the clergymen, seems to be interested in keeping 
them meek and lowly. Add to this that the salaries 
paid are wholly inadequate, compared with the 
demands made upon the occupants of the office, 
and you will have no difficulty in accounting for 
the increasing scarcity of teachers. 

Unless a radical change is effected in the prevailing 
official and public attitude toward teachers, we 
may soon have to adopt the method of conscription 
suggested by a ‘‘Constant Reader,” viz., to compel 
every able-minded person of mature age and other 
desirable qualifications by law to serve two or more 
terms as teacher in the schools, much as able-bodied 
men are drafted for the German army. Something 
radical certainly seems to be demanded by the 
conditions confronting us. But perhaps this plan 
should be reserved until more democratic measures 
have been exhausted. 

Would it be asking too much to suggest that the 
scholastic rulers of greater and lesser magnitude 
try to assume an encouraging attitude toward the 
teachers gathered under their sway? Perhaps the 


suggestion is too revolutionary. But then it need 
not become at once a fixed rule. Occasional en- 
couragement will be enough of a departure to fill 
the hearts of the teachers with sustaining hopes. 
As the rulers get accustomed to the new attitude 
they may begin to study ways and means for les- 
sening the burdens of the teacher—a colossal change 
indeed! Here let the reform begin,—with #en- 
couragement: That is the idea, ENCOURAGE- 
MENT. 
COPA 


The Presidency of the Normal College 


The plan to establish closer relations between 
the Normal College and the City College of New 
York appears to be gaining in favor. Consolida- 
tion is freely talked about. Efforts are being made 
to win public opinion over to the idea. The argu- 
ments advanced are plausible and persuasive. But 
they do not meet the issues at all. Stripped of all 
sophistry, the gist of them is that the City College 
has an ideal president in Dr. Finley, and the Board 
is not likely to choose as strong a man as he to be 
at the head of the Normal College. At bottom they 
show a lack of faith in the ability of the powers that 
be to act wisely in the matter. 

The City College has an excellent Board of Trustees 
and many of the people interested in higher educa- 
tion are quite willing to turn the responsibility for 
the Normal College over to these men. Education- 
ally, there is every argument against the proposed 
consolidation, as THE SCHOOL JOURNAL pointed out 
two weeks ago. 

Dr. Gillette is doing splendidly as acting presi- 
dent, so there is no need of rushing matters. Calm 
deliberation is essential to a satisfactory analysis 
of the problem. 

The chief immediate duty would seem to be the 
election of a president big enough to command the 
respect of the scholastic world. 

The College has a dual purpose, viz.: the col- 
legiate education of girls and the training of teach- 
ers for the New York City schools. It is desirable, 
therefore, that the new president should be a man 
of experience in college administration, who under- 
stands the needs of young women, and has shown 
an interest in the improvement of the teaching in 
the common schools. He should be a man of fine 
personality, thoro scholarship, diplomatic tact, and 
constructive ability. 

President William DeWitt Hyde, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, is such a man; so is President Edwin Alder- 
man, of the University of Virginia. Either would 
make an ideal president for the Normal College. 
Both have, in addition to the many qualities already 
mentioned, that peculiar magnetic power which wins 
friends for them wherever they go. 


No educational lecturer can draw a larger audi- 
ence in New England than Dr. Hyde. I remember 
one day watching people pour into Tremont Temple 
in Boston. I concluded that some great musical 
event must be the cause, and joined the crowd. I 
found that these people wanted to hear Dr. Hyde. 
The hali was crowded to the doors fifteen minutes 
before the time set for the beginning of his lecture. 
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Since that day I have witnessed other equally elo- 
quent tributes to the popularity of Dr. Hyde. — 

I count Dr. Hyde’s book on ‘‘God’s Education of 
Man” among the great books about fundamentals, 
in the bringing up of the young. Here, too, are 
revealed some of the author’s innermost thoughts. 
His description of the immoral man is a striking pic- 
ture, full of philosophic thought: 

If he (the immoral man) could go off by himself and be a brute 
among brutes, indulge in his beastliness among the beasts, 
then his degradation would be his own affair; society would 
let him alone; and, as nothing better would be given to him 
or expected of him, conscience would let him off without a 
twinge. But to act like a brute, and still to move among 
men; and wallow with the beasts and stillclaim a home 
made sweet and ~ by woman; to conduct his business 
and his politics like a savage, and still to walk the streets 
and patronize the institutions which Christian people have 
made secure and sound; this receiving good and rendering 
evil in return; this living like a parasite on a social system 
out of which one is sucking the life blood—this, in plain terms, 
is what the immoral man amounts to. 

And here is a beautiful picture of Dr. Hyde’s 


ideal of a human life: 

To do right out of a tender and loving meee for the per- 
sons who are affected by our action; so to live that no man 
may be the poorer, no woman may be the sadder, no child 
may be the more wretched for aught that we have done or 
left undone; so to live that thru our words and deeds men 
may see the truth, and enjoy the beautiful, and reverence 
the pure, and honor the noble, and possess the means of 
material and social satisfaction—that is to share the life and 
love and blessedness of God. 


The man that penned these thoughts and seeks to 
live them is one that New York City ought to be 
proud to place at the head of its Normal College. 
Exalted views of womanhood run thru all of Dr. 
Hyde’s writings. 

Dr. Alderman is a delightful personality. He, 
Dr. McIver, who died quite recently, and Dr. Dab- 
ney, who left the University of Tennessee to become 
president of the University of Cincinnati, were the 
Big Three in the great educational revival of the 
South. Dr. Alderman is still laboring in the South. 
His election as the first president of the University 
of Virginia was due to the conviction on the part 
of the trustees that he was pre-eminently the man 
to handle the very delicate proposition. He is a 
man of infinite patience and tact, sensitive to every 
suggestion making for progress and refinement in 
education. 

With two such men available, there is no excuse 
for the Board of Education to think of diminishing 
the identity of the Normal College and consolidat- 
ing it with the City College. It is much more desira- 
ble that the president of the Normal College should 
be open to suggestions from Superintendent Max- 
well than from President Finley. From the grad- 
uates are to be drawn teachers for the city schools, 
and therefore the superintendent’s counsel should be 
of considerable help in the reconstruction of the 
College program. However, with the right sort of 
man at the head of the Normal College, there need be 
no special definition of prerogatives. Dr. Maxwell, 
Dr. Finley, and either Dr. Hyde or Dr. Alderman, 
would constitute a College council whose delibera- 
tions and conclusions would command universal 
respect. This council would supply all the consoli- 
dation that is desirable. 

The Normal College has a specific sphere of use- 
fulness. The problems it has to deal with demand 
the full strength of a master mind which can effec- 
tively translate the best modern thought concern- 
ing the education of young women, into sane prac- 
tical procedure. Half measures are dangerous. 
Under Dr. Maxwell the school system of New York 
City has risen to leadership in the United States. 
The election of Dr. Finley to the presidency of the 
City College was to the eternal credit of the city. 
Now let no mistake be made in the disposition of 
the Normal College problem that will detract from 
the wonderful record made in recent years. 
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An Industrial Education Meeting. 


A public meeting was held at Cooper Union; 
New York City, on Friday evening, November 16; 
at eight o’clock, under the auspices of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education. 

Mr. Milton P. Higgins, president of the Organi- 
zation Committee, introduced Dr. Henry S. Pritchett; 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who 
presided. The following addresses were made: 

Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, vice-president of the 
National City Bank, “Competition of the United 
States in the Markets of the World.” 

Pres. F. P. Fish, of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., “Industrial Education as a Means of 
Developing the Industries of the United States.” 

Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, ‘‘The 
Importance of Industrial Education from the 
Social Standpoint.”’ 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia. 
University, ‘The Place of Industrial Education in 
the American System of Education.” 

Mr. Frank P. Sargent, United States Commis- 
sioner-General of Immigration, formerly Chief of 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, ‘‘The Im- 
portance of Industrial Education to the Work- 
ingman.” 

An address was made by Mr. Alfred Mosely, of 
London, and a letter from President Roosevelt 
upon the subject of the meeting was read. 

A meeting for the purpose of effecting a per- 
manent organization was held in Room 19, Cooper 
Union, at 4 P. M., on the same day. 

The objects of the proposed society are to bring 
prominently to public attention the importance of 
industrial education as a factor in the industrial 
development of the United States; to provide 
opportunities for the study and discussion of the 
various phases of the problem; to make available 
thru publications the results of experience in indus- 
trial education both in this country and abroad; 
and to assist in other desirable ways towards the 
establishment of institutions for industrial training. 

The proposition to organize such a society has 
developed widespread interest thruout the United 
States, as is evidenced by the hearty endorsement 
of many prominent men and women. 





The registry record of the Spokane High school 
presented the high percentage of 37.9 (wrongly 
printed 37.6) boys. This remarkable showing was 
rated by the correspondent of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
as the highest in the United States. It appears that 
there are several schools which surpass even the 
Spokane record. The Rogers High School, o 
Newport, R. I., has enrolled 215 girls and 156 boys; 
which would be 42 + per cent.; the high school at 
Glen Ridge, N. J., last year, under Prin. Eugene 
Bouton, rose to fifty per cent., and this year the 
record is 42.6; the high school at Elmira, N. Y.; 
enrolled last year 764 pupils, of whom 46.9 per cent. 
were boys. These are showings of which the re- 
spective schools may well be proud. Can any 
school surpass the record of Glen Ridge? 





An inquiry has been made at this office by a prom- 
inent educator who is desirous of examin ng the 
various plans of flexible promotion that are now 
in actual operation. Will those who read this note 
kindly assist him by sending to this office the 
desired information. Any other items of special 


interest to school visitors will be welcomed. A 
number of the British teachers who left 'Liver- 
pool on November 1, on the steamship Baltic, for 
New York, to study American schools, have letters 
of introduction to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, and what- 
ever information may be helpful to them will be 
placed at their disposition. 
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Latin: What to Do for Discouraged Beginners. 


By SUSAN PERRY PECKHAM, New York. 


“Dorothy A. has dropped Latin,” announces 
Edith B., a friend of mine. 

“Oh—why?”’ 

‘Too hard, she says; she’s completely discouraged.” 

‘Just think of that! had:it three weeks, hasn’tshe?”’ 
_ “A month. Her mother didn’t want her worry- 
ing so: it hurts her eyes.” 

:“‘ Dorothy’s bright, isn’t she?’’ 

Oh—bright? She’s awfully bright! Why—’” 

And the librarian says that Dorothy has a fine 
mind, is a “great reader,’ belongs to a family of 
people really brilliant mentally—father and uncle 
were men of mark as editors. The difference that 
this experience with Latin may make to the girl’s 
future! For want of education, her mother, now a 
widow, finds herself able to do nothing better than 
factory work, and has at last gone into that. This 
was greatly to the distress of herself and her relatives 
and friends, but it looks as if the same sort of thing 
were in store for the daughter. A taste for reading 
—the mother, too, has this, and the ordinary smat- 
tering of schooling—is so small a resource when it 
comes to earning bread and butter! 

As to the Latin and other hard but optional, 
work which Dorothy ought by all means to have, 
it is teachers’ fault mainly that she is to lose it. 
They ought to influence the mother, if necessary; but 
first of all, they ought to make the studies comprehen- 
sible to the girl, and to influence her spirit towards 
them in such a way that she would be most unwilling 
to give them up. This moral training she needs, of 
course—as do most girls and boys of her age—above 
everything that can be named on programs. A 
bright mind and strong, uncommonly fine health, 
plenty of energy, a pleasant disposition, there seems 
no excuse for teachers’ failure to do what is needed 
to help her to an education. 

For—and this is, of course, a consideration of 
prime importance—the Latin class is small; there 
were fifteen in it at the start. To any one who has 
known the work of many first-year classes, it will 
seem unnecessary to go farther into details about 
Dorothy’s. If hers was not really of the dazing, 
wearisome sort, it was exceptional. 

Had the class numbered from twenty-five to fifty 
or more members, no sweeping charge could be made 
concerning failures of the teacher. We will not here 
speak of large classes or of over-busy teachers; nor, 
as to work under favoring conditions, shall we ask 
why it frequently gets the pupils into the “com- 
pletely discouraged” state, and never thereafter 
becomes a joy to them. Rather, let us try to 
straighten out a bit the tangle in which many an 
inexperienced teacher of first-year Latin unex- 
pectedly finds herself, her class, and its work, just 
about this time of year. (If ‘her’ classes are con- 
sidered here mostly, it certainly is not because “‘his”’ 
classes are in less of a tangle.) 

The teacher has probably given too scant and too 
superficial thought to the presentation of the first 
part of this study to boys and girls. Their brains 
and tastes, their springy muscles, and pressing en- 
gagements, aside from class-work, their gladness to 
work over such stuff as Latin, if this be rightly 
introduced to them—but only then—have not been 
enough in her thoughts. She has not dwelt long 
enough, over and over again, with heartfelt inten- 
tion to be sympathetic and to learn, upon these 
creatures’ state of mind. Hence, on the very first 
day, and thereafter, she made mistakes—she gave 
them too many hard things at once. And hence, 
they are now in even a worse state of bewilderment 
than she realizes or they realize, as to, e.g., the mean- 


ing of “‘nominative.”’ Meanings of the words abla- 
tive, accusative, dative, genitive, nominative, are 
terribly hard for these boys and girls—meanings 
full enough to be of right service to the pupils, 
meanings which can be apprehended by them only 
very, very slowly. If you visit classes from the first 
week to the last of this beginning year, you may, if 
you observe closely, see that the pupils in general 
use these words with only very restricted knowledge 
of their sense; and that this is one large cause of 
the common dislike of Latin and failure with it—a 
thoroly hampering ignorance, for which the teacher 
makes no allowance. 

Probably any class of which we may think at this 
minute is suffering from a too hasty plunge into 
dealings with all the cases of nouns, and from meet- 
ing a crowd of other new problems in fatally quick 
succession, for this is the procedure in the great 
majority of classes, large or small, public or private. 

What might be a remedy? 

With no flurry, no fuss, but with, indeed, an ac- 
cess of good spirits, with much deliberation—so 
that the class can’t tell whether you, like the River 
Arar, are going backward or forward—to start over 
again and very differently. To say, for instance, 
something cheerful about the time being now ripe 
for certain readings (have those well prepared for 
them), and for reviews which will be most helpful 
for everybody since all must need them more or 
less. Begin over again and take your time: it will 
surely pay. You can captivate your class for this 
hard, hard study. 

Take their minds off the grammar and their 
peculiar struggle with it by giving them some inter- 
esting readings and talks about the Romans, making 
them human, boyish, girlish, entertaining to those 
before you. There are quantities of material, of 
course. You probably have—you certainly need— 
a collection of newspaper clippings and magazine 
articles, and of references to magazines and books 
which can be put into the children’s hands; be- 
sides a few—not many—of just the pictures to appeal 
to the interests of your pupils. Do not try to force 
classicality upon them just now. There is an em- 
barrassment of useful information about Latin and 
Romans, Greeks, Italy, Troy, Mediterranean, which 
is thoroly congenial to these pupils as they now are; 
before further growth into love of language study. 
If we can’t take the children for what they are when 
they begin Latin, without trying to jump them into 
intellectual interests which would normally come 
at least two or three years later, we miss a rich oppor- 
tunity for delightful work, and are failures as teach- 
ers of first-year Latin. But we have to give much 
time to the undertaking—e.g., to the collection of 
the reading material above mentioned, and to the 
thought of everything we ever knew about Latin 
literature and life, gathering into our minds anec- 
dotes, jokes, mottoes, verses, exploits, any items 
of the vehement life of Romans, young ones or old; 
little or big, but, at any rate, alive, surely, some- 
time, and with life such as these children know. 

Gradually, a tangled-up class can be reviewed with 
success. It is very difficult work for the teacher, 
in that planning, patience, insight, tact, there must be. 
Space forbids going into details here; but one sug- 
gestion as to the exercises (as easy and as far from 
senseless as can be concocted—far more of them 
than are given in any book, of course)—during these 
difficult times have the written work handed in and 
then lost sight of by scholars. Discuss no mistakes 
of individuals in class. Make your teaching almost 
altogether positive, not negative: ‘‘don’ts” and 
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“nevers” confuse the pupils’ mind dreadfully. 
Let them see that you keep their exercises and have 
your own use for them, but hand back none for cor- 
rection, or for sight of mistakes, or for any other 
purpose. Use the exercises for your own enlighten- 
ment as to points requiring still further attention, 
and as to other facts important for you to realize. 
Sometimes, having in hand a pack of these exercises, 
send pupils to the board and give practice to all in 
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writing correctly sentences which some of them have 
written incorrectly, drilling in various ways, and 
with cheerful, happy, not distressed, energy; but 
do not let them see those exercises. 

For this advice perhaps reasons are sufficiently 
plain, perhaps not. At any rate, we all find that 
only by putting our minds much upon each pupil’s 
experiences can we teach them Latin so well that 
none will want to leave the class. 





The Function of the Technical High School. 


By PRIN. CHARLES F. WARNER, Technical High School, Springfield, Mass. 
[Abstract of an address before the Connecticut State Teachers’ Association at New Haven, October 19, 1906.] 


Two important changes that have resulted from 
the marvelous scientific achievements of the past 
century stand out with great prominence. The 
first is what is known as the industrial revolution, 
and the second is the rise and development of the 
practical element in education. It is more than 
a coincidence that the second follows so hard 
upon the first; it is a natural consequence. Fur- 
thermore, the second change is by no means com- 
plete. It may be regarded as not having pro- 
gressed beyond a good beginning. Hitherto this 
change has been most noticeable in the field of 
higher education. It is now beginning to affect 
materially the whole field of education, including 
not only the ordinary elementary and secondary 
schools, but also the night schools, whose logical 
purpose is to supplement previous training, either 
in the schools or in the vocations. Notwithstanding 
the substantial beginning which has already been 
made in this country in this latter field of education, 
—namely, in the practical schools of the primary 
and secondary type—the extension of this form 
of training is still comparatively limited. There is 
no better way of showing this than by calling atten- 
tion to the large number and variety of such schools 
in Germany and in France. We are not so far 
behind in engineering education; but if our technical 
schools of a lower grade were brought up to the 
foreign standard, they would be greatly enlarged in 
number and much increased in efficiency. If we 
take as a basis of our comparison the manual training 
schools doing good technical work, of which we have 
some excellent examples, we should probably find 
that the attendance upon such schools per one 
thousand of population would not amount to more 
than one-fiftieth of what it is in Germany. 

The argument for technical education and train- 
ing is much the same the world over. Technical 
education is not, as is commonly supposed, a special 
form of training involving necessarily specialization 
along certain lines following the tastes, capacity, 
or conditions of certain students or a certain group 
of students. It may fairly be considered as broad 
as any education. Specialization is one of the 
signs of the times, and is found in every department 
of human activity. It is no more essentially a 
feature of technical education than of all depart- 
ments of education. It is particularly desirable to 
discover the broadest possible view since we are 
to make our application in the field of secondary 
education. While specialization to any marked 
extent is certainly not desirable, there is no reason 
to confine our study to the field of secondary schools 
alone, for tho their function is naturally broader 
than that of the high schools, the fundamental 
reasons for their existence are to be found in the 
same conditions which have brought about the 
establishment and development of the higher 
technical schools. 

To the German mind technical education has a 
broader meaning than we usually give it. In this 


broad sense it is synonymous to modern education 
as opposed to classical, and hence in this age of 
applied science it is pretty nearly equivalent to the 
education required for men of affairs. This view 
of the relation of education to the industries not 
only influences the courses of the scientific schools 
in favor of academic thoroness, but also modifies 
the character of the trade schools of Germany and 
makes them quite different from what we under- 
stand by such schools in this country. We find 
the continuation schools of Germany carrying on 
and enlarging the work of the elementary schools, 
modifying the studies of language, mathematics, 
writing, and elementary science to show their 
application in the various mechanical arts and 
trades. Practice in the trades themselves is the 
exception, rather than the rule, so far as the schools 
are concerned. These exceptions, however, in 
Germany, are more important than the rule in some 
other countries,—notably in America; but for the 
most part, technical practice is left to the 
workshop and the regular fields of labor. The 
schools distinctly prepare for it and supplement it. 

Our educational system already resembles that 
of the Germans in many respects. We place a 
high value, as they do, upon general education, 
even up to the limit of our secondary system; and 
we make it even easier than the Germans do for our 
children to continue the same general education 
nearly up to the point of their choosing between 
the classical and the technical college. So far as the 
technical element in itself is concerned, we may 
not be able to enforce the same high ideals, but we 
ought at least to take one great lesson from this 
ideal and make our children first Americans and 
afterwards chemists, manufacturers, mechanical 
engineers, foremen, or mechanics. In this connec- 
tion it must be admitted that the tendencies of the 
American manual training high schools, as main- 
tained from the first, are very encouraging along 
the point of breadth in the conception of the place 
of the technical element in secondary schools. 
The claim has been put forward and fully substan- 
tiated that the education which they furnish is of 
great practical value in assisting graduates to secure 
remunerative employment readily and hold it; 
and many of the employments which the graduates 
of these schools have entered are those that require 
skill of hand as well as a high order of intelligence. 
And yet it is still noticeable that a very small 
percentage have taken up mechanical trades. 

In one important respect our technical education 
must differ from the Germans, namely, in the 
necessity for illustrative mechanical practice in 
the schools—7. e., drawing room and shop practice 
of a distinctly modern character, tho conducted in 
the laboratory spirit rather than in the spirit of 
the actual workshop. This necessity is the natural 
consequence of the competitive system which has. 
been intensified in this country to such an extent 
that there is little or no opportunity left after the 
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school life is over for boys to acquire familiarity 
with shop methods, and there is scarcely any time 
left for those who go to technical colleges to acquire 
more than the merest smattering of practice in the 
shop laboratories of those schools. The distinctly 
practical part of thoro technical education must 
therefore be taken care of in schools, whether it 
is to be the part of an engineering education or 
education for the trades. 

One of the most obvious characteristics of our 
technical high schools must be that they must 
always make the manipulation of materials a 
specialty. In such schools constant attention must 
be given to the expression of constructive pro- 
cesses at the drawing table, at the bench, the 
forge, and the lathe. This brings, or should bring, 
the boy during his high school days into constant 
contact with many fundamental industrial methods, 
inviting him to learn the use of hand and machine 
tools and to become familiar with the appliances 
for generating and distributing power. It is for 
him a schooling in applied science. For the girl, 
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when similar educational opportunities are open 
to her, practical methods imply constant practice 
of the same general kind, tho the activities of home 
life should naturally receive considerable emphasis. 

American secondary schools as a whole ought to 
be so organized and conducted that the school 
may become intimately connected and woven into 
all departments of life. There should be no waste 
of teaching, and other lines of effort begun in school 
should be of such a character as to find easy cor- 
relation in the activities and experiences in the 
home and neighborhood life and their natural 
continuance in the life that comes when the school 
days are over. Much may safely be done in the 
direction of giving the teaching a vocational quality 
to the end that the instruction received may have 
a more or less direct bearing upon the question 
of self-support. We should make use-of the force 
of industrial interest and weave it into our teaching 
so that the spirit and need of our times may help 
the school and receive the assistance which it needs 
in return. 





College Entrance Examinations. 


The College Entrance Examination Board has 
issued a document which contains a list of the sub- 
jects in which examinations are to be held June 
17-22, 1907, the time schedule of the examinations, 
and instructions to candidates for examination. 


Subjects for Examination.* 


_ The subjects for examination include the follow- 
ing: 
1. ENGLISH 
a. Reading and Practice 
b. Study and Practice 
2. HISTORY 
a. Ancient History 
b. Medieval and Modern History 
c. English History 
d. American History and Civil Government 
3. LATIN 
a. i. Grammar 
ii. Elementary Prose Composition 
b. Cxsar—Gallic War, Books I-IV 
c. Cicero—6 orations 
d. Virgil—A‘neid, Books I-VI 
e. Cornelius Nepos—First 15 Lives 
be. Caesar—Gallic War, Books I-IV, and Nepos 
—First 15 Lives 
j. Sallust—Catiline 
g. Ovid—2,500 lines 
l. Prose Composition 
m. Elementary Sight Translation of Prose 
p. Advanced Sight Translation of Prose 
q. Sight Translation of Poetry 
dq. Virgil-Aineid, Books I-VI, and Sight 
Translation of Poetry 
4, GREEK 
a. i. Grammar 
ii. Elementary Prose Composition 
Xenophon—Anabasis, Books I-IV 
Homer—lIliad, Books I-III 
Prose Composition 
Sight Translation of Prose 
Sight Translation of Homer 
ch. Homer—Iliad, Books I-III; and Sight 
Translation of Homer 
5. FRENCH 
a. Elementary 
b. Intermediate 
c. Advanced* 
bc. Intermediate and Advanced 


*Candidates must select those subjects that are required 
by the institution which they purpose entering. 
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6. GERMAN 
a. Elementary 
b. Intermediate 
c. Advanced* 
be. Intermediate and Advanced 
7. SPANISH 
8. MATHEMATICS cad 
a. Elementary Algebra 
a, i. To Quadratics { 
a, ii. Quadratics and beyond 


b. Advanced Algebra 

c. Plane Geometry 

d. Solid Geometry 

cd. Plane and Solid ow 

e. Trigonometry 

j. Plane Trigonometry 
9. PHYSICST 
10. CHEMISTRYT 
11. BOTANYt 
12. GEOGRAPHYT 
13. ZOOLOGYt oil 
14, DRAWING ! 
15. Music 

Schedule of Examinations. 
June 17-22, 1907 

Monday, June 17 

Mathematics a, i. (algebra to quad- 

ratics) 9.30-11.30 
Mathematics a, ii. (quadraties and 
beyond) 9.30-11.30 


Mathematics a, i. and ii. (elemen- 
tary and complete) 
History b (medieval and modern 


9.30-12.30 


history) ; . 1.30-3.30 
History d (American history) . 1.30-3.30 
Latin 7 (Sallust) 4 . 1.30-3.30 
Latin g (Ovid) . 1.30-3.30 
Physics . 3.45-5.45 
Botany . 8.45-5.45 





*In 1907 separate examinations will not be held in Ad- 
vanced French and Advanced German. In place of them 
will be held examinations covering the intermediate and 
advanced requirements in combination as a single subject. 

¢The submission of a laboratory note-book is an essential 

art of the examination in a natural science. Each note- 

ook must bear a teacher’s certificate. Blank forms of the 
certificate required may be obtained upon application to the 
Secretary of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

*Provision will be made in this schedule for Music and 
Zodlogy. 
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Mathematics cd (plane and solid 
geometry) ; 

History a (ancient history) 

History c (English history) 

German a (elementary German) 


Wednesday, June 19 


Latin b (Cesar) 

Latin e (Nepos) 

Latin be (Cesar and Nepos) 

Latin m (elementary sight trans- 
lation of prose) 7 ; 

French a (elementary French) 

German 6b (intermediate German) 

German be (intermediate and ad- 
vanced German) 

Spanish : 


Thursday, June 20 


Latin c (Cicero) 
Latin p (advanced sight transla- 
tion of prose) 

Latin a, i. and ii. (grammar and 
elementary prose composition) . 
Latin dq (Virgil’s Aineid, Books 

I-VI, and sight translation of 
poetry) : ; 
aol b (intermediate French) . 
Latin 4 (sight translation of Latin 
poetry) 
French ‘4 (intermediate and ad- 
vanced French) : 


9- 
. 
. 

1 

1 

3. 
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Friday, June 21 
' ies 30 English a (reading and practice) 9-11 
" 1°30-3 30 Latin | (prose composition) . 11.15-12.30 
os ; English 6 (study and ane . 1.30-3.30 
3.45-5.45 
a ' ca, : . 8.45-5.45 
Geograph 3.45-5.45 
10.30 Greek c¢ ‘luni’ lliad, Books 
10.30 I-III) 3.45-5.45 
10.30 Greek h (sight translation of Ho- 
Greek ch ‘(H Tliad, B  Nadananins 
= reek ¢ omer’s Ilia 00 
cy gd I-III, and sight translation of 
45-5. 45 Homer) . 8.45-5.45 
pain Saturday, June 22 
- 0.4070. Greek b (Xenophon’s Anabasis) . 9-11 
. 8.45-5.45 Drawing . 9-11 
Mathematics b (advanced algebra) 9-11 
9-11 Greek a, i. and ii. (grammar and 
elementary prose composition) 11.15-12.30 
9-11 Mathematics e (trigonometry) . 1.30-3.30 
oe / (plane trigono- 
metry only 1.30-3 .30 
11.15-12.30 Mathematics g (spherical trigono- 
Ps a ony) ee , 1.30-3.30 
7 reek g (sig rans ation 0 
See prose) . 1.30-3.30 
: Greek { (prose composition) . 8.45-5.15 
. 1.30-3.30 Tuesday, June 18 
Mathematics c (plane geometry) . 9-11 
. 8.45-5.45 Mathematics d (solid geometry) . 9-11 





A High School Course in College English. 


IV. 


(1906-1911) 
By Maup EMA KINGSLEY, Maine. 


(Continued from THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of October 27, page 342.) 





FOURTH YEAR—FIRST TERM. 

















Text- book work. Reading. Topics jor Special Study. 
72. Review 57. De Coverley Papers. 1. English Essayists. 
73. JOSEPH ADDISON. (Essays.) 2. The Spectator. 
3. Character Drawing in Sir Roger. 
4, Manners and Customs of the 
| Queen Anne Time. 
( 5. Literary Criticism; Study of 
' Addison’s Style. 
6. Spectator Papers Compared 
with Sketch Book, Essays of 
Elia, and De Quincey’ s Essays. 

74. Early English Literature. Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. | 1. Plan of The Canterbury Tales. 

75. Age of Chaucer. (Narrative Poem)’ 2. Medieval Manners and Customs. 

76. GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 3. Literary Criticism. 

4, Early English Diction. 
5. Versification of the Prologue. 
6. Character Study. 

77. Review 29. 1. Discussion of Title. 

78. The New Movement in English 2. Ruskin’s Line of Argument. 
Literature Headed by Ruskin 3. Sesame and Lilies not Formal 
and Carlyle. Essays. 

79. JOHN RUSKIN. Sesame and Lilies. (Essays.) 
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FOURTH YEAR—SECOND TERM. 





Text-book Work. | 


Reading. 


Topics for Special Study. 





| Henry Esmond. 
(Novel.) 


80. Review 29 and 14. 
81. Review 70. 
82. W. M. THACKERAY. 


Selected Poems. 
_ (Lyries.) 


83. Review 29. 
84. ROBERT BROWNING. 


85. Review 29, 78. 
86. Study of Burns’ Biography. 


87. THOMAS CARLYLE. 





Essay on Burns. 


. Glimpses of the Queen Anne 
Time from the Text. 

. Character Study. 

. Literary Criticism. 

. Henry Esmond Compared as to 

| Theme and Treatment with 

Ivanhoe. 


H Co DO we 


. Lyric Poetry. 
. Browning’s Peculiarities of Style 
. Literary Merits. 


Not a Typical Work of its 
Author. 

. Comparison of Essay on Burns 
with Macaulay’s Lije of Johnson 
. Literary Workmanship of the 
Essay on Burns. 


oN ee WHE 








FOURTH YEAR—THIRD TERM. 





Teaxt-book Work. 


Reading.. 


Topics jor Special Study. 





88. Review 29, 14, 75. 


89. CHARLES DICKENS. (A Novel.) 


Macbeth. 


90. Review 9, 10, 11. 


91. Review 29, 78, 87. 
(Essays.) 








Prolog to the Canterbury Tales. 


High school pupils are far from being too old to 
enjoy “dressing up.” Chaucer’s Prolog to the 
‘Canterbury Tales,” which is among the readings 
for college preparatory English, is difficult reading 
for young pupils, and in the attempt to comprehend 
the quaint old English of the poet, the pictures of 
the twenty-nine pilgrims are not seen as clearly as 
might be. 

It would be well worth while to lengthen the gen- 
eral morning exercises for once, or to give part of 
Friday “rhetoricals” tothe Prolog. Have twenty- 
nine pupils dress to represent the famous Pilgrims, 
and then have a teacher, or a capable pupil read 
the descriptions as given below. The costumes 
may be easily arranged by the aid of a little ingen- 
uity and by borrowing fur collars, ulsters, rain coats, 
ete. Trust your girls to manage that part. 

If you have more girls than boys, as is the case 
in many high schools, long cloaks,such were often 
worn in Chaucer’s day, will allow girls to represent 
some of the male characters. 

Only{the essentially descriptive lines have been 
culled from the prolog for the reading. The 


Tale of Two Cities. 


(A Tragedy.) 


. The French Revolution. 

. Dickens’s Style and that of 
Thackeray in Esmond Com- 

pared. 

3. Dramatic Intensity of Tale of 

Two Cities. 
4. Character Drawing in A Tale 
of Two Cities. 


Doe 


1. Construction of Shakespeare’s 
\ Tragedies. 
| 2. ew Greatness of Mac- 
eth. 
| 3. Treatment of Theme in Mac- 
| beth Compared with that in 
| Merchant of Venice. 


Heroes and Hero Worship. 1. Biographical Sketches in the 


Text. 

| 2. Literary Merits of Heroes and 
Hero Worship. 

3. Value to the Student of Heroes 
and Hero Worship. 





spelling of the text has been modernized to render 


it easier to read, and in numerous instances a mod- 
ern word has been substituted for the one used by 
Chaucer, but which is now obsolete—this not for 
the students of the Prolog, but for others who 
may be present to see the Pilgrims on their way to 
Canterbury. 

As the description of each of the characters is 
read, let the person dressed to represent the charac- 
ter step into view on the platform. After the read- 
ing he may sit at one side. After the reading is 
completed, the twenty-nine pupils should march, 
single file, in silence, around the room, and out. 

This little side play of school life will occasion 
laughter, but the pupils will comprehend Chaucer 
and his vivid descriptions in a way they will never 
forget. 


When that April with his showers sweet 

The drought of March hath pierced to the root, 
And bathéd every vine in such liquor, 

Of which vertu engendered is the flower; 

When Zephirus eek with his sweet breath 
Inspired hath in every grove and heath 

The tender crops, and the young sun 
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Hath in the Ram his half course y-run, 

And small fowls maken melody, 

That slepen all the night with open eye, 
oe ee: 


Then longen folk to go on‘ Pilgrimages. 
‘= = 4. « 
And specially from every shire’s end 
Of England, to Canterbury they wend, 
The holy blissful martyr for to seek, 


That them hath helpen, when that they were sick. 


Befell that, in that season on a day, 
In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay 
Ready to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury with full devout courage, 
At night was come into that hostelry 
Well nine and twenty in a company, 
Of sundry folk, by adventures y-fall 
In fellowship, and pilgrims were they all, 
That toward Canterbury woulden ride. 
** 2 # 2 
A Knight there was, and that a worthy man, 
That from the time that he first began 
To riden out, he loved chivalry, 
Truth and honor, freedom and courtesy. 
Full worthy was he in his lord’s war, 
And thereto had he ridden (none more far) 
As well in Christendom as heathenesse, 
And ever honored for his worthiness. 
se = 3 2 
And of his port as meek as is a maid, 
He never yet no villainy e’er said 
In all his life, un-to no manner wight. 
He was a very perfect, gentle knight. 
But for to tellen you of his array, 
His horse was good, but he was not gay, 
Of fustian he wared a gipoun* 
All be-soiléd with his habergeoun;} 
For he was late y-come from his voyage, 
And wente for to make his pilgrimage. 
With him there was his son, a young Squire, 
A lover, and a lusty bachelor, 
With locks curled, as they were laid in press. 
Of twenty years of age he was, I guess. 
Of his stature he was of even length, 
And wonderfully active, great of strength. 
And he had been some time with cavalry, 
In Flanders, in Artoys, and Picardy, 
And bore him well, for so short a space, 
In hope to standen in his lady’s grace, 
Embroidered was he, as it were a mead 
All full of freshe flowers, white and red. 
Singing he was, or fluting, all the day; 
He was as fresh as is the month of May. 
Short was his gown, with sleeves long and wide, 
Well could he sit on horse, and faire ride. 
He could songes make and well endite, 
Just and eek dance, and well portray and write. 
A Yeoman had he, and servants namo 
At that time, for it pleased him to ride so; 
And he was clad in coat and hood of green; 
A sheaf of peacock-arrows bright and keen 
Under his belt he bare full thriftily; 
ee ee ee 
(His arrows drooped not with feathers low), 
And in his hand he bare a mighty bow. 
A cropped head had he, with a brown visage. 
Of wood-craft well could he all the usage. 
Upon his arm he bare a gay bracer, 
And by his side a sword and bokeler, 
And on that other side a gay dagger, 
Harnessed well, and sharp as point of spear. 
A Christopher on his breast of silver sheen. 
An horn he bare, the bawdirk was of greene; 
A forester was he, soothly, as I guess. 


There was also a Nonne, a Prioresse, 
That of her smiling was full simple and coy; 





* Tight-fitting vest. j Hauberk. 





Her greatest oath was but by St. Loy; 

And she was calléd Madame Eglantine. 

Full well she sang the service divine, 

Entunéd in her nose full semely; 

And French she spake full fair and fetisly, 

After the school of Stratford at Bowe, 

For French of Paris was-to her unknowe, 

At meat well y-taught was she withal; 

She let no morsel from her lippes fall; 

Nor wet her finger in her sauce deep. 

Well could she carry a morsel, and well keep. 
‘as = 

She was so charitable and so pious, 

She would weep, if that she saw a mouse 

Caught in a trap, if it were dead or bled. 

Full seemly her wimpel plaited was; 

Her nose quite long, her eyes as gray as glass; 

Her mouth full small, and thereto soft and red; 

But certainly she had a fair forehead; 

It was almost a span broad I trowe, 

For surely she was not undergrow. 

Full dainty was her cloak, as I was ware, 

Of small coral about her arm she bare 

A pair of beads, guarded all with green; 

And thereon hung a brooch of gold full sheen, 

On which there was first writ a crowned A, 

And after, Amor vincit omnia. 

Another Nonne with her had she, 

That was her chaplain, and Priestes three. 

A Monk there was, a fair one for the mastery, 

An out-rider that lovéd venerye; 

A manly man, to be an abbot able. 

Full many a dainty horse had he in stable: 

And, when he rode, men might his bridle hear 

Jingling in a whistling wind as clear, 

And quite as loud as doth the chapel-bell, 

There as this lord was keeper of the cell. 

The rule of Saint Maur and of Saint Benedict, 

Because that it was old and somewhat strict, 

This ilke monk let old things pace, 

And held after the new world the space. 

He gave not for that text a plucked hen, 

That saith, that hunters be not holy men; 
so 6 2 

Of riding and of hunting for the hare 

Was all his lust, for no cost would he spare. 

I saw his sleeves edgéd at the hand 

With fur, and that the finest of the land; 

And, for to fasten his hood under his chin, 

He had of gold y-wroght a curious pin: 

A love-knot in the greater end there was. 

: ok: 2 ee 

He was a lord full fat and in good point; 

His eyes were bright, and rolling in his head. 
‘2 +. 4 & 


No certainly he was a fair prelate. 
>: ee 


A Friar there was, a lively and a merry. 
‘se * * © 
In all the orders four is none that can 
So much of dalliance and fair language. 
a = & @ 
There was no man nowhere so virtuous. 
He was the best beggar in his house. 
: ss we © 
He was not like a cloisterer, 
With a threadbare cope, as is a poor scholar, 
But he was like a master or a pope. 
Of double worsted was his semi-cope, 
That rounded as a bell out of the press. 
Somewhat he lisped, for his wantoness 
To make his English sweet upon his tongue; 
And in his harping, when that he had sung, 
His eyen twinkled in his head aright, 
As do the stars in the frosty night. 
This worthy beggar was named Huberd. 


The remaining characters will be described in a later num- 
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Kindergarten Principles in Later Education. 


By WARREN L. KAUFFMAN, LL.B.; A.M., 


Much has been said and written concerning a cer- 

tain gap supposed to exist between the kindergar- 
ten and the elementary schools. Satirical comment- 
taries are occasionally read, purporting to prove 
that a child, upon entering regular school life, is 
“all at sea’”’ with regard to school duties in general, 
and that his teachers are obliged to undo all the evil 
habits that he has contracted in the kindergarten 
and set him upon a new course before he can begin 
his education proper. 
_ On the other hand, the kindergarten has proved 
itself an ideal method of educating young children. 
Who, or what, then, is responsible for this gap, 
which has seemed such a bugbear? Must all the 
kindergarten method be revolutionized, or may 
kindergarten principles be profitably applied later to 
education and the much-desired continuity thus be 
secured? 

Current thought is tending towards placing empha- 
sis upon the learner rather than upon the system. 
We are gradually coming to realize that as growth 
is an individual process, education must also be 
individual. Inforder that education may be effec- 
tive, it must recognize the natural laws of human 
growth and furnish the environment necessary to 
stimulate the powers of each individual child. The 
kindergarten has always recognized the need of 
individualization. The elementary, grammar, and 
high schools have not generally done so, but have 
too often tried to make men and women “‘to order,”’ 
so to speak, and have accordingly fallen short of the 
highest service which they might perform. 

As a rule, the pupils are all required to pursue the 
same work, regardless of the end in view. Should 
not the ultimate goal of various pupils be a potent 
factor in determining the details of their work? 
Many boys will go directly from the public school 
into business. Positions open to such boys will 
demand, not so much technical knowledge of a more 
advanced sort, as good health, physical and moral; 
common sense, which is all too uncommon; and 
power of concentration. Now, concentration is a 
habit that can best be formed in early life; what 
better place can be found for this acquisition than 
the secondary school? Until recently, the crowded 
curriculum and the amount of subject matter cov- 
ered each year in the high school course, made any 
concentration on the part of the average pupil well- 
nigh impossible; it is an encouraging fact, how- 
ever, that in many of our high schools, the work is 
being adapted to this end. 

Should college-preparatory and non-preparatory 
pupils receive identically the same training? Orig- 
inally the high school, which was the offspring of 
the old academy, devoted its entire energy to the 
preparation of students for college; and the non- 
preparatory student obtained whatever help he 
could from the course. The time has come, how- 
ever, when the general public, which pays for the 
maintenance of public education, and in whose 
interests the schools are ostensibly conducted, is 
presenting the claim that the schools should con- 
sider not only the favored few who are making the 
high school a stepping-stone to college, but the many 
whose school education must terminate with that 
memorable occasion known as the High School Com- 
mencement; and this claim is being gradually 
recognized. Elementary and secondary school edu- 
cation should provide that training for citizenship 
which is the best possible preparation for after life. 
By a broad course of study, that will accomplish this 
aim, the college-preparatory student will be all the 
better equipped, while the interests of the large 
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percentage of non-preparatory students may thus 
be conserved. 

Secondly, the kindergarten, while putting a suf- 
ficiently high estimate upon knowledge, values the 
child more than it values the subject matter to be 
acquired by him, realizing that the knowledge must 
be but a useless aggregation of facts unless perfectly 
assimilated and placed at the service of the indi- 
vidual possessing it: In a certain city high school, 
a few years ago, the graduating class was conspicu- 
ous for the number of pupils included in its ranks 
who had about all they could do, physically, to com- 
plete their course. They came upon the Commence- 
ment platform with pale faces, heavy eyes, and a 
look of weariness mingled with relief at the comple- 
tion of their high school course. Each carried away 
a diploma, to be sure; but many had shockingly 
little energy left to put into their college course, or 
whatever work they wished to take up after gradua- 
tion. More importance seemed to be attached to 
the number of hours of work that they could do 
than to their health. One member of this class had 
come to a teacher asking permission to drop a cer- 
tain subject in the middle of the term. Asked her 
reason, she stated that, unless she drank strong cof- 
fee at the evening meal, she could never stay awake 
late enough to do all her home work, and her mother 
wished her to drop a subject. This was but one of 
many criticisms of the heavy amount of outside 
study then required, which, in many cases had to 
be done in homes where circumstances were most 
unfavorable for concentrated study, and at the sacri- 
fice of due attention to recreation and health. 

It is conceded that the curriculum of our high 
schools has been too crowded. It has been found 
necessary, in many instances, either to extend the 
course in length, or to eliminate the non-essentials, 
so that the subjects pursued may be less superficially 
grasped, the natural aptitudes of the pupils may be 
discerned and considered—after the manner of the 
kindergarten—and, at the same time, the health 
of the pupils be preserved. 

Again, the kindergarten respects the spontaneity 
of the child. He is not guided too much. He does 
not need to have his imitative faculties strengthened ; 
for every normal child is a born imitator. He is 
given materials and, under proper guidance, allowed 
to work out his own designs and problems. In this 
way, his interest never flaggs; and self-expression, 
which is the proper goal of his instruction, is admir- 
ably secured. Has not the criticism too often been 
well-founded, that, in grammar and _ secondary 
schools, the pupils are all cast in the same mold 
and the process of instruction is mechanically uni- 
form; that self-activity, the development of which 
in every individual is essential to that growth of 
power which is the ultimate end of education, is 
sadly neglected? Should a pupil who has a natural 
aptitude for science and finds history exceedingly 
difficult, be compelled to spend forty, even sixty, 
weeks in the pursuit of a twenty weeks’ subject in 
history? Should a girl who finds mathematics her 
only bugbear be obliged to spend two years in a vain 
endeavor to master a year’s work in geometry—a 
course of action which, all too often, drives out of 
school before the senior year, pupils who, allowed a 
little more latitude, might at least complete a high 
school course and thus have a partial equipment for 
life, which will constantly present problems too com- 
plicated for the untutored mind? Education should 
produce trained, independent, self-reliant workers: 
the kindergarten successfully takes the first step in 
that direction, and higher education is at last awal:- 
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ing to its privilege by following the lead of the kin- 
dergarten and aiming to complete the process thus 
begun. 

Finally, the kindergarten aims from the first to 
make the child ‘not merely submissive and respon- 
sive, but suggestive, inventive, creative.” Until 
the schools and colleges shall have learned to pursue 
this same course, education will not attain its highest 
purpose. Dr. G. Stanley Hall says: “As the elec- 
tive system is working its way down toward high, 
and even grammar, school grades, it becomes more 
important to fit it to the nature and needs of indi- 
vidual children, in order that the school may become 
a life-and-career-saving institution. Child-study 
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is helping to break down the partition between 
grades of work, so that the kindergarten and the 
university professor can co-operate in the same 
task.” The criticism is heard that ‘the kinder- 
garten has been narrow, that it has been concerned 
mainly with the preservation of its own existence 
and the spreading of its particular ideas, instead of 
joining hands readily with other educational forces.” 
May it not be true that the fault has been at the 
other end of the educational system; that, in order 
to fulfil the highest conception of education, namely, 
“the continuous development of the whole individ- 
ual’’—the elementary and secondary schools and 
the colleges might do well to follow the path marked 
out by the kindergarten? 





Haidenroslein 


Wolfgang von Goethe (1771) 


Allegretto 










1.Sah ein Knab ein Ros - lein 
2.Kna be sprach: ich bre - che 
8.Und der wil- - de Kna - be 





4. war so jung und mor-gen-schon; lief er 
2. Ros-lein sprach: ich ste-che dich, dass du 
sich und stach, half ihm doch kein Weh 


8. Rés-lein wehr - te 















H. Werner. (1827.) 








stehn, Ros-lein auf der Hai - den, 
dich, Ros -lein auf der Hai - den! 
brach ’sRos-lein auf der Hai - den; 





% . . 
zu sehn, sahs mit vie - len 
. #419. . 
ich wills nicht 
- ben 


schnell,es nah 
e- .wig denkst an mich, und 
und Ach, musst?es e- 








4. Freu-den. Rés-lein, Ros-lein, Ris - lein roth, Ros-lein auf der Hai- - den. 
2. lei - den. Rés-lein, Rés-lein, Ros - lein roth, Ros-lein auf der Hai- - den. 
8. lei - den. Rés-lein, Rés-lein, Ros -,Jein roth, Ros-lein auf der Hai- - den. 





















[Ossian Lang’s free translation of the;poem is given‘on the opposite page. ] 
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THE WILD ROSE. 


Poem by GOETHE. 


Tenderly. (J—69) 
















- Once a youth a wild rose spied, In 
2. Said the youth,‘‘I'll gath - er thee, In 
3. Rash he plucked the wild rose fair, In 


the mead-ow grow - ing. 
the mead-ow grow - ing.” Said the rose,‘‘That 
the mead-ow grow - ing. Of 





Music by SCHUBERT. 1797—1828. 











Young as_- ear - ly 


her thorn’ he 





x 





sees, ee 





morn-ing light, Pure and sweet, with prom - ise bright, i heart was _ glow - ing. 


can - not be For my thorns will in 
was a - ware, Of her woe* he took 





jure thee; i rue my grow - ing.” 
no care, » hearts not know - ing. 




















7? a ae moo. 
fete —_ ~~ = i I a] 
fa 3 a + a b = b = H 
—2— - H 
Wild rose, wild rose, pret - ty rose, In the iiatihicele grow - ing. 
a = => 


‘ 


a 


| k& - |-@- » 
K— 


wo _@- a =e aca 
—ey Say eet. 





wv 
Arrangement and translation copyright by A. S. Barnes & Company, New York. 





Coming Meetings. 


November 26-28.—State Association meeting at Portland, 

re. 

November 26-28.—State Association meeting at Pendle- 
ton, Ore. 

November 27-30.—Educational Conference at Richmond, 
Va. Conference will include meetings of Division Superin- 
tendents, Co-operation Educational Association, State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

Thanksgiving Week.—The Eastern Ohio Association usually 
meets on Friday and Saturday of Thanksgiving week. 

November 30-December 2.—The Social Education Con- 

ress, at Boston. Frank Waldo, Corresponding Secretary, 
oom 16, Rogers Building, Boston, Mass. 

December.—Northwestern Nebraska Educational Associa- 
tion. For date and place of meeting write Supt. D. W. 
Hayes, Alliance. 

December 1-3.—Southeastern Minnesota Educational As- 
sociation meets at Winona. W. F. Kunze, president. 

December 26-28.-—State Teachers’ Association will be 
held in the Capitol Building, Springfield, Ill. 

December 26, 27, 28.—State Teachers’ Association, at Lin- 
coln, Neb 

December 26, 27, 28.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Atlantic City. 

December 26-29.—State Teachers’ Association. For place 
of meeting write to A. E. Wilson, Sec’y, Little Rock, Ark. 

December 26-29.—Minnesota Educational Association 
meets in Minneapolis. 

Holiday Week, 1906.—State Teachers’ Association, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


Holiday Week, 1906.—Associated Academic Principals, 
Classical Teachers’ Association, Council of Grammar School 
Principals, Art Teachers’ Club, Training Teachers’ Confer- 
ence, Science Teachers’ Association, Syracuse, N. Y 
_ December—during holiday week.—Washington Educa- 
tional Association will be held in Bellingham, Wash. 

December 26, 27, 28.—State Educational Association 
Annual meeting at Fargo, N. D. 

The California Teachers’ Association will hold meetings in 
Fresno between Christmas and New Year. For exact date 
write to Dr. C. C. Van Liew, President, Chico. 

December 26, 27, 28.—State Teachers’ Association will 
meet in Topeka, Kansas. 

December 26, 27, 28.—New Mexico Educational Asso- 
ciation will meet in an annual session at Las Vegas. 

December 26-28.—Territorial Teachers’ Association will 
meet at Shawnee. 

December 26-29.—The Forty-fourth Annual Session of 
the Minnesota Educational Association will be held at 
Minneapolis 

December 27-29.—State Teachers’ Association will meet 
at Milwaukee. Lectures will be held in the evening of the 
first and second days of the meeting. 

December 27-30.—Southern Educational Association will 
meet at Montgomery, Ala 

December 27, 28, 29.—Idaho State Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Boise. 


That tired feeling is a burden you need not carry. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla will rid you of it and renew your courage. 
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Our Lapses in Pronunciation. 


SOME OF THOSE WE ARE INCLINED TO PRIDE OURSELVES ON. 


William Everett in the Boston Transcript. 
[Slightly Abridged. ] 


Language is speech, and whatever skill a student 
of literature or a writer of prose or verse may have 
in handling words, grammar, or style, if when he 
comes to open his mouth there are uncouth tones, 
misplaced accents, provincial twang, or fantastic 
cadence, there is no true mastery of our language. 
Few things are more painful than to hear an attempt 
to read or speak French by some man—sadder still, 
by some woman—who has been carefully taught the 
elaborate mispronunciation which prevails in many 
of our higher seminaries. Dr. Holmes has satirized 
the poor girls at the Apollinean Institute, who had 
to choose between French as taught by Miss Crabs 
in the ahvahng and pahndahng style, and that 
derived from Herr Schneider, who taught in the 
ahfaung and bondaung style. 

When Dr. Bowditch was desirous of prosecuting 
his mathematical studies in French treatises, Salem 
readily furnished a broken-down gentleman from 
Paris who was ready to teach “le grand langage.” 
Dr. Bowditch began by stipulating that as he only 
wanted to read the language, and never would have 
to speak a word of it, he should be taught it without 
any attempt at pronunciation, but giving the Eng- 
lish sound to the letters. The Markee consented, 
or rather his poverty and not his will consented, 
after many protests. But in the very first lesson, 
when “‘Comment vous portez-vous’”’ or some equally 
familiar phrase had been uttered by the great cal- 
culator as if it were English, the Markee threw up 
his hands to his ears and protested he would rather 
starve than attempt to teach such maimed and dis- 
figured stuff—and he was right. 

But it is well known that one may study the 
sounds and cadences of a foreign language with the 
best teachers for years, and never be able to catch 
that mysterious thing called accent—not that it 
never is caught; but that true keenness of ear, 
added to the flexibility of tongue, seems to be a 
specific gift to be cultivated, but rarely implanted. 
There is no telling what charming French and Italian 
sounds may issue from a mouth whose dealings with 
its vernacular are intimate. We know that in 
France, in Italy, and still more in Germany, old race 
distinctions come out in accent when they are lost 
in every other point of view. Even in France, Paris 
is not allowed to be all supreme as arbiter of lan- 
guage. 

But how many Americans, how many Englishmen, 
realize that in little England there are still abundant 
traces uneffaced in their speech of the Seven King- 
doms, the conquered Britons, and the invading 
Danes and Normans? I do not mean in such poems 
as Tennyson’s “Lincolnshire Farmer,” or Barnes’s 
“Dorsetshire Idylls’’; I do not mean the extreme 
uncouthness of the border counties, or the abomina- 
tion of a true London cockney—a name, by the way, 
perfectly appropriate to Milton. I mean that a 
cultivated Yorkshireman or Lancastrian does not 
talk like a Devonian or an East Anglian. I said to 
a Devonshire lady, accomplished in every possible 
way, that we always called her county’s great hero 
“Rawleigh.”” She told me that she never conceived 
of his being called anything else. Yet many peo- 
ple in London society, who claim to be unimpeach- 
able talkers, call him Rahleigh, Ralleigh, or Ray- 
leigh. But it is chiefly in the intonations—the 
cadences—that an Eastern Englishman differs from 
a west or north countryman, almost as much as all 


from a Scotchman. To us they all seem pretty 
much alike—all have what Englishmen howl at as 
an absurd word, but which exists, nevertheless, 
“the English accent.” 

But we feel it ourselves. We are thoroly well 
aware that in our big country, with so many dif- 
ferences of race, climate, and social standards, there 
must be differences of tone and dialect. It is really 
touching to note how every district is convinced 
that its own twang is the real true English or Ameri- 
can, if you prefer. A young Southern friend, most 
emphatically F. F. V., a bird of the highest flight, 
informed me at our first interview that he should 
have known that I was a Yankee. I acknowledged 
the terrible fact, and, moreover, disclaimed having 
ever tried or wished to appear anything else. “I 
should know it,”’ he said, ‘“‘by the way you speak.” 
“Probably.” ‘You say noo and constitootion.” 
“T know it; that isa New England fault.” “Would 
you know me for a Southerner?” ‘‘Certainly.” 
“How, pray?” “By the opposite error; instead 
of do, you say du, with almost the sound of a French 
u ” 


If a schoolmaster is fortunate enough to have 
under his care pupils from many parts of the country, 
he will, if he has the courage, tackle the labor of 
bringing all to a state of enunciation which will be 
recognized by every one as cultivated and correct, 
yet not unnatural. 

In this last lies the terrible danger. Our teachers, 
male and female alike, in the hope of curing not only 
provincialisms, of which few of them see any variety, 
but also the slouch and vulgarity which is found in 
all communities and countries, have inculcated a 
forced, unnatural delivery of vowels and consonants, 
which is neither English nor American, urban nor 
rustic, but thoroly deserves to be called by that vile 
word, wholly useless except as a word of contempt— 
pedagogic. When a cultivated Englishman speaks, 
we may think his sentences have a queer cadence, 
and that he puts his accents and sounds his vowels 
in many words otherwise than we think right; 
sometimes, in a set speech, he hesitates what word 
to use, and, as Dr. Holmes says: ‘‘Strews his path- 
way with those dreadful ur’s.” 

But the words, when they do come, come simply 
and surely. He does not utter them as if he were 
afraid of getting wrong. On the other hand, many 
Americans, who have occasion to talk much in pub- 
lic, enunciate every vowel and consonant with such 
extreme precision that they simply pronounce wrong 
in their efforts to be right. 

The precisians who control the pronunciation of 
a large part of our youth have a theory that every 
vowel should be sounded, and with one of its simple 
or primitive sounds. They have never learned the 
obscure vowel, which is yet properly described in 
the best pronouncing dictionaries. I have known 
a very distinguished statesman, who always said 
po-litical; I have an intimate friend who pro- 
nounces that adjective like the verb to intimate; 
not a few ef my acquaintances talk of Mann Chester, 
Winn Chester, Door Chester, and the like. I had 


far rather hear an old settler say Dotchesier; for 
the word comes easily from his tongue, and his sec- 
ond syllable is not sounded as in the simple chester. 
Thank heaven, the Worcester and Gloucester people 
have not tortured their glorious old names into 
Woosester and Glossester; but others sound that 
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silent syllable for them. A few years ago, Ameri- 
cans speaking of the English Prime Minister would 
call him Sallisberry; the idea of not knowing how 
to call Mr. Webster’s birthplace! They will,say 
bannquet, tho they never say bank; they will sound 
the o in monk and mongoose as in donkey, when they 
have monkey at hand to warn them; and they will 
talk of a constable, and make the middle syllable 
of attorney rhyme with corn. Worst of all, I have 
heard -Lincoln called Linncoln as if the first syllable 
a a Scottish waterfall instead of part of a golf 
eld. 


& No doubt ittis bad to say Merrica for America; 
fambly for family, and slavry for slavery; but it 
is as bad to say Aymerica, and horrible to say bee- 
have, beehind, beeware, reeport, instead of giving 
the obscure e. When I was a boy, old-fashioned 
folks pronounced .the word government as is gener- 
ally done injEngland; that is, the n was completely 
dropped; the second e was obscure, and the r was 
not dropped (as our Western friends suppose), but 
used up in giving the e its peculiar sound. This is 
the real philosophy of the so-called silent r in an old 
England or New England or Virginian mouth; cart 
differs from cat, fern from fen, twirl from twill, sort 
from sot, and burn from bun, in the changed sound 
of the vowel, which is the work and the entire work 
of the r. When the r has to be sounded, the vowel 
keeps its short sound. To pronounce the o in forest 
like the o in fortune, or the u in current like the u 
in curtain, is the mark of bad training. 


There are those who say England and English 
with the sound of eng in length and strength; but 
in spite of all nonsensical efforts at ‘‘fonetic” 
spelling, those words are Ingland and Inglish in 
their sound. But of all mistaken purism perhaps 
the silliest is that which tells you to say “I eight an 
apple,”’ instead of ‘‘I et it,” the past tense of eat, 
whether spelled ate or eat, being, according to the 
most refined usage of those who speak their own 
language unconsciously, rhyming with met. 


It is a very old remark that English tends to throw 
back the accent from its original place. This is 
undoubtedly true in many words; in some we can 
tell within a few years when the change found gen- 
eral acceptance. In ‘John Gilpin,’ published about 
1780, we have baleo’ny; but in Lockhart’s ‘“Span- 
ish Ballads,” in 1823, it has become balcony, and 
we know that Samuel Rogers never could accept 
the change. But what justification have Americans 
now for saying in’quiry and ad’dress? The old spell- 
ing enquiry shows the falsity of the former. 

The name of Scott’s son-in-law, by the way, men- 
tioned, above, is a good instance of the painful at- 
tempt¥at accuracy which injures American pro- 
nunciation. Most people here say with great effort 
Lock Heart; but in England it is like Lockert, with 
a little burr in Scotland. I have myself been 
strongly censured in Charleston, S. C., where the 
standard of good speech is very high, for saying sim- 
ply ancestors, passing over the last two syllables 
rapidly instead of ann sesstors, as they thought best; 
and that from people who contract Desaussure, 
Horry, Porcher, and Prioleau in the strangest way, 
the third becoming little more than a sneeze. 

“Often.”” Why will so many dear people insist 
on sounding the t in this word? They would never 
sound it in soften. Let them try sounding the first 
t in oftentimes and see what a jarring effect it has. 

Why does our gallant army, thru the mouths of 
its officers, call for rashions, and the civilian echo in 
saying that sound is neither raytional nor naytional? 
Why do some navy men pronounce ‘‘guns”’ with a 
kind of gasp in the throat, as if swallowing a cannon- 
ball? I knew a very worthy lieutenant-commander 
who always talked of sleeping on a mattrass, which 
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is an obsolete chemical vessel. In this case he 
spelled his bed wrong as well as misaccenting it. 

It is true that the ancient English tendency is to 
throw back the accent; and I suppose in accordance 
with it Yankee schools will have re’cess to the end 
of time. But why, per contra, do Americans think 
that all foreign words are accented on the last? 
Why do they call Shakespeare’s river the Avon; 
why did they use to call a celebrated juggler Her- 
mann, and an esteemed confectioner Fera? Why, 
why do street-car conductors say Hur’on Avenue? 
Many French grammars lay down, by no means 
correctly, that all French words accent the last syl- 
lable. Hence, we have in a collection of ballads 
for school reading, a direction that Ivry is pro- 
nounced Ivry’. It is not so in French; but if it 
were, it is not so in Macaulay’s poem, any more than 
his Henry is Henri’. But teachers must have a uni- 
form rule; such was the defence made for jouncing 
the melody of a noble line of poetry. 


BPR 


Poem for the French Class. 


The following little, French poem by Achille 
Fréchette appeared in a recent number of the 
Boston Transcript, with the translation by E. W. T. 
Pupils who are studying French will enjoy making 
a translation of the poem and then comparing 
= work with the poetic translation given here- 
with. 


| ec 
Chanson D’Automne. 


Sans éclat, sans couleur, sans parfum, vaines ombres, 
Sur mon chemin distrait passez, passez sans nombres: 
Dans l’embrun de mon réve elle a mis sa beauté, 

Sa troublante beauté! 


En mon ciel gris, trainant leurs heures indolentes, 
Les jours ternes suivaient les nuits froides et lentes: 
Dans l’ennui de ma vie elle a mis sa gaité! 

Son esprit, sa gaité! 


Fruits et bleds sont tombés, mares et nids sont vides; 

L’air a durci la glébe, et d’un pas presque lourd 

Depuis longtemps j’allais seul en sentiers arides: 

Dans la soif de mon coeur elle a mis son amour, 
Le vin de son amour! 


Fleurs tardives, donnez vos odeurs! O ramées, 
Sur lesquelles encor l’oiseau vient se poser, 
Chantez a mille voix! Vivez, choses aimées! 
Sur l’ardeur de ma lévre elle a mis son baiser, 
Sa lévre, son baiser! 
—ACHILLE FRECHETTE. 


Autumn Song. 


There was along my lengthening way no splendor, 

Perfume nor color in the passing dream, 

Till thru the twilight glowed her lovely, tender, 
And thrilling beam. : 


Blank hours beneath my sky of gray dragged weary, 

A somber evening crept athwart my goal; 

Into my tedious life she brought her cheery 
Delightsome soul. 


All nests and fields were vacant, fruits had vanished, 
Harder my path with frostening airs above; 
Parching so long alone, as one that’s banished; 
Into my thirsting heart she poured her love, 

Her wine of love! 


Late flowers, breathe your fragrance! Oh rejoicing 
Branches, once more the alighting birds bring bliss! 
Dear songsters, with a thousand anthems voicing 
My joy that she hath given my lips her kiss, 
Her lips, her kiss! 
—E. W. T. 





A German Counting Out Rhyme. 


Ein, zwei, Sieben, acht, 
Polizei, Gute Nacht, 
Drei, vier, Neun, zehn, 
Officier, Auf Wiedersehn, 
Fiinf, sechs, Elf, zwalf, 

Alte Hex, Junge Wolf, 


Dreizehn, vierzehn, 
Blaue Schurzen. 
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Chapman’s Translation of the Iliad. 


Teachers who are this year ushering classes of 
pupils thru the first three books of Homer’s Iliad 
will enjoy having at hand the translation by George 
Chapman, which was started in THE ScHOOL JouR- 
NAL for September 29, and which will be continued 
thru various high school numbers of this periodical 
until the first three books have thus been completed. 
Pupils will enjoy reading aloud or hearing read 
portions from the translation. Previous instalments 
of the translation have appeared in the numbers 
for September 29 and October 27. 


NESTOR AS PEACEMAKER. 


Up to both sweet-spoken Nestor stood, 

The cunning Pylian orator, whose tongue pour’d forth a 
flood 

Of more-than-honey-sweet discourse; two ages were increast 

Of diverse-languaged men, all born in his time and deceast, 

In sacred Pylos, where he reign’d amongst the third-ag’d men. 

He, well-seen in the world, advis’d, and thus exprest it then: 250 

“‘O Gods! Our Greek earth will be drowned in just tears; 
rapefull Troy, 

Her king, and all his sons, will make as just a mock, and joy, 

Of these distinctions; if of you, that all our host excell 

In counsell and in skill of fight, they hear this. Come, repell 

These young men’s passions. Y’are not both, put both your 
years in one, 

So old as I. I liv’d long since, and was companion 

With men superior to you both, who yet would ever hear 

My counsels with respect. My eyes yet never witness were, 

Nor ever will be, of such men as then delighted them; 

Pirithous, Exadius and god-like Polypheme, 

Caeneus, and Dryas prince of men, Aegean Theseiis, 

A man like heaven’s immortals formed; all, all most vigorous, 

Of all men that even those days bred; most vigorous men, 
and fought ; 

With beasts most vigorous, mountain beasts, (for men in 
strength wer nought 

Matcht with their forces) fought with them, and bravely 
fought them down 

Yet even with these men I converst, being called to the 
renown 

Of their societies, by their suits, from Pylos far, to fight 

In th’ Asian kingdom; and I fought, to a degree of might 

That helpt even their mights, against such as no man now 


260 


would dare 

To meet in conflict; yet even these my counsels still would 
hear, 270 

And with obedience crown my words. Give you such palm 
to them; 

’Tis better than to wreath your wraths. Atrides, give not 
stream 


To all thy power, nor force his prise, but yield her still his own, 
As all men else do. Nor do thou encounter with thy crown, 
Great son of Peleus, since no king that ever Jove allow’d 

Grace of a scepter equals him. Suppose thy nerves endow’d 
With strength superior, and thy birth a very goddess gave, 
Yet he of force is mightier, since what his own nerves have 


Is amplified with just command of many other. King of 
men, 

Command thou then thyself; and I with my prayers will 
obtain 280 


Grace of Achilles to subdue his fury; whose parts are 
Worth our entreaty, being chief check to all our ill in war.” 
A FIERCE DEBATE. 
‘All this, good father,” said the king, ‘‘is comely and good 
right; 
But this man breaks all such bounds; he affects, past all 
men, height; 
All would in his power hold, all make his subjects, give to all 
His hot will for their temperate law; all which he never shall 
Persuade at my hands. If the gods have given him the 
great style 
Of ablest soldier, made they that his licence to revile 
Men with vile language?’’ Thetis’ son prevented him, 


and said: 
— 
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‘Fearful and vile I might be thought, if the exactions laid 
By all means on me I should bear. Others command to this, 
Thou shalt not me; or if thou dost, far my free spirit is 
From serving thy command. Beside, this I affirm (afford 
Impression of it in thy soul) I will not use my sword 
On thee or any for a wench, unjustly though thou tak’st 
The thing thou gav’st; but all things else, that in my ship 
thou mak’st 

Greedy survey of, do not touch without my leave; or do,— 

Add that act’s wrong to this, that these may see that outrage 
too,— 

And then comes my part; then be sure, thy blood upon 
my lance 

Shall flow in vengeance.” 
at variance 

Us’d to each other; left their seats; and after them arose 

The whole court. To his tents and ships, with friends and 
soldiers, goes 

Angry Achilles. Atreus’ son the swift ship launcht, and put 

Within it twenty chosen row’rs, within it likewise shut 

The hecatomb t’ appease the God; then caus’d to come 
aboard 

Fair-cheekt Chryseis; for the chief, he in whom Pallas pour’d 

Her store of counsels, Ithacus, aboard went last; and then 

The moist ways of the sea they sail’d. And now the king 
of men 

Bade all the host to sacrifice. They sacrific’d, and cast 

The offall of all to the deeps; the angry God they grac’t 

With perfect hecatombs; some bulls, some goats, along the 


These high terms these two 


shore 

Of the unfruitful sea, inflam’d.. To heaven the thick fumes 
bore 

Enwrapp’d savours. Thus, though all the politique king 
made shew 


Respects to heaven, yet he himself all that time did pursue 

His own affections; the late jar, in which he thunder’d threats 

Against Achilles, still he fed, and his affections’ heats 

Thus vented to Talthybius, and grave Eurybates, 

Heralds, and ministers of trust, to all his messages. 

“Haste to Achilles’ tent; where take Briseis’ hand, and 
bring 

Her beauties to us. If he fail to yield her, say your king 

Will come himself, with multitudes that shall the horribler 

Make both his presence, and your charge, that so he dares 
defer.”’ 

This said, he sent them with a charge of hard condition. 

They went unwillingly, and trod the fruitless sea’s shore; 
soon 

They reacht the navy and the tents, in which the quarter lay 

Of all the Myrmidons, and found the Chief in their sway 

Set at his black bark in his tent. Nor was Achilles glad 

To see their presence; nor themselves in any glory had 

Their message, but with reverence stood, and fear’d the’ 
offended king, 

Askt not the dame, nor spake a word. He yet, well knowing 
the thing 

That caus’d their coming, grac’d them thus: ‘Heralds, ye 
men that bear 

The messages of men and gods, y’ are welcome, come ye near. 

I nothing blame you, but your king; ’tis he I know doth send 

You for Briseis; she is his. Patroclus, honour’d friend, 

Bring forth the damsell, and these men let lead her to their 
lord. 

Before us mortals, and before your most ungentle king, 

Of what I suffer, that, if war ever hereafter bring 

My aid in question, to avert any severest bane 

It brings on others, I am scus’d to keep mine aid in wane, 

Since they mind honour. But your king, in tempting mis- 
chief, raves, 

Nor sees at once by present things the future; how like waves 

Ills follow ills; injustices being never so secure 

In present times, but after-plagues even then are seen as sure; 

Which yet he sees not, and so soothes his present lust, which, 
checkt, 

Would check plagues future; and he might, in succouring 
right, protect 

Such as fight for his right at fleet. 

That fight still justly.” 


They still in safety fight, 
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_ Industrial Education. 


INTERVIEWS WITH LEADERS IN THE MOVEMENT FOR THE PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Industrial education apparently offers the best, 
if not the only, solution of the problems presented 
by the increasing difficulties of our industrial 
situation. American boys do not, will not, and 
cannot learn trades in the old way of serving an 
apprenticeship. Moreover, the trades themselves 
have changed so much that the old way would not 
be adequate, even if it could be continued. Modern 
methods of doing business and the progress of 
invention have profoundly modified and rendered 
exceedingly complex what was once a very simple 
matter,—the training of good workmen. Advancing 
educational standards, and the increasing sense of 
public responsibility alike demand that the develop- 
ment of economic efficiency be recognized as being 
quite as legitimate an aim in public instruction as 
the imparting of any rudiments of literary or scien- 
tific culture. It is high time that the subject was 
studied with the care which its importance deserves. 
—LESLIE W. MILLER, Principal Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum and School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia. 


Need of Industrial Education. 


The great deficiency in the number of trained 
workmen for skilled production of all sorts is at 
the present moment the most serious handicap to 
prevent the industries of this country from reaching 
a distinctly higher level of output. There is nothing 
that would swell the national product so much 
and so surely as a new source of supply for skilled 
workmen. 

By a sort of irony of fate, at a stage when the 
opportunity before our industries of all sorts was 
never greater, the apprenticeship system has very 
largely faded out; and even the constant recruiting 
of skilled labor by immigration is now falling off, 
because the industrial progress of Europe is offering 
greater and greater inducements to the better 
grades of workmen at home. 

Germany has achieved a complete demonstration 
of the proposition that a skilled labor force, large 
in number and high in productive achievement, 
can be developed by means of industrial schools. 
This leaf we must take out of Germany’s book. 
If Germany discovers a new serum for the cure or 
prevention of diseases, it is in force with us within 
a few weeks. Why should we hesitate when 
Germany works out a device which goes far towards 
solving the problem of matching the supply of 
capital for maintaining existing industries, for 


adding new departments to present plants, and for ° 


introducing many new forms of manufacture involv- 
ing the results of recent scientific and artistic 
progress? 

Germany sent a commission to this country to 
visit the St. Louis Fair. The members of this com- 
mission reported when they reached home that 
there was no fear of American competition so long 
as the American manufacturer was “‘so cock sure.” 

The prime essential of the wealth of the country 
is on the productive capacity of the people. One 
of the chief objects,—if not the greatest one of all,— 
in an educational system; is to develop productive 


efficiency. Ninety-five per cent. of the children 
of the country get no education beyond the grammar 
school, and are sent into the world with no concrete 
preparation for earning a livelihood, so far as our 
scheme of education is concerned. It is as if we 
went thru all the processes of making an edge 
tool,—forging, molding, tempering, and even pol- 
ishing it,—but forgot to put the edge on. 

The chief economic resources of a country being 
in the productive capacity of the rising generation, 
we are at present wasting, or worse than wasting, 
at least two years in the life of certainly a majority 
of our boys and girls. Taking it for granted that 
all children should be in the grammar school up 
to the age of fourteen,—when they get beyond that 
stage they find no suitable opportunity of employ- 
ment. Employers in the skilled industries are 
more and more declining to take on boys under the 
age of sixteen. The body and the mind are not ready 
until that age to undertake the responsibility of 
productive labor. The result is that the boys go 
into distinctly juvenile employments which last 
two or three years, during which time they learn 
little or nothing, and are often demoralized, so that 
at the end of this period they are fit only to swell 
the ranks of the unskilled and unemployed. At 
the same time we learn from our most enlightened 
educators that these two now wasted years are 
among the best years in the whole span of life for 
the acquisition of the kind of training which gets 
at the source of growth in productive intelligence.— 
ROBERT A. Woops, South End House, Boston. 


Boys to Have a Better Chance. 


The need of industrial education as now felt by 
the manufacturer is a need very vital, and one 
that is rapidly increasing. 

Mechanical industry is already limited by the 
scarcity of the skilled workman and the quality of 
the shop—skill needs to be raised by combining 
suitable mental discipline with skill. The demand 
for more and higher grade mechanics is felt in every 
line of industry. The same dearth of skill is reported 
from every part of the land. I know of many 
thriving mechanical industries that could be doubled 
if sufficient workmen of high grade could be secured. 
The capital, the market for American goods, the 
organizing force, and the engineering ability are 
all easily obtainable; but when we come to secure 
men of the grade of machinist, moulder, and pattern- 
maker, we find further expansion is limited until 
we have more skilled workmen. And it is difficult 
to find boys who are inclined to learn these trades. 
We need suitable training shops where the apprentice 
can learn the trade of his father, under brighter 
conditions than the ordinary shop affords. 

Industrial education should aim for two things} 
viz.: High grade mechanical skill, and suitable 
schooling. Our present school system meets the 
demand for school-book education far better than 
any means we have for securing mechanical skill. 
We need intelligent, all-round mechanics with 
considerable mental discipline. In the State of 
Massachusetts we have, outside of the schools; 
35,000 boys and girls between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen who have considerable knowledge; 
but no skill. This great defect among our boys 
and girls can be remedied by the united co-operation 
of manufacturers and educators. There is a new 
interest all over the country in this growing need of 
mechanical skill—MILTON P. HIGGINS, Worcester; 


Mass. 
(To be continued. ) 
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The Educational Outlook. 


A comparison of statistics of Eastern 
universities still places Harvard in the 
lead, with Columbia not far behind. The 
registration figures are: Harvard, 5,272; 
Columbia, 4,965; University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 3,960; Yale, 3,210; Princeton, 
1,380. 


The Indiana teachers are making a 


Tennessee schools will observe Friday, 
November 30, as Arbor Day. This is the 
day which Prof. S. A. Mynders, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
has set apart for the purpose, and county 
superintendents have issued notices to 
that effect to the various schools under 
their care. Trees will be planted at each 
school, and appropriate exercises will be 

eld. 


determined fight to secure the passage held 


of a law which will fix a minimum sala 
for teachers. The teachers of Hancoc 
County are leaders in the movement, and 
have drawn up resolutions which will 
be sent to the various county organiza- 
tions. A strong force will also be sent 
to the State Legislature to work in the 
interests of the cause. 

By the will of the late Henry Dwight 
Wheeler, of New York, the Wheeler 
ve School of North Stonington, Conn., 
will receive $100,000. 


London Schools. 

The report of the London County 
Council for.the year ending Labor Day, 
1905, contains some interesting statistics 
concerning the schools of that great city. 

The total cost of maintenance slightly 
exceeds $25,000,000, of which $15,000,000 
is raised directly from the taxpayers, and 
$10,000,000 is alloted by the Board of 
Education from its fund. 

There are about 20,000 teachers, whose 


salaries total nearly $10,000,000. The 
salaries for head teachers range from 
$700 to $2,000, and for assistants from 
$325 to $875. The number of children 
alloted to each teacher averages 43. 

The average attendance was 669,167. 
The Council’s report shows that for the 
year 26,000 gallons of ink were used, 
5,000,000 plain copy books, 1,250,000 
drawing books, 20,000 reams of foolscap, 
3,000 gross of penholders, and 65,000 
gross of pens. 


Children’s Exhibit of Garden 
Products. 


Under the auspices of the Board of 
Education of Newton County, Georgia, 
an exhibition of agricultural products 
grown by the school children, was re- 
cently held in the Court House. The 
prizes, which the Board had offered for 
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the best exhibits were awarded by Profes- 
sor Johnson, of the Agricultural School 
of the State University. 

Hon. G. C. Adams, County School 
Superintendent, had issued a general in- 
vitation to parents and others interested 
in the work to be present, and many 
were there to inspect the results of the 
children’s efforts. 

The Atlanta Constitution states that 
Newton is the first county in the South 
to incorporate the ‘‘form experiment” 
in its county school system. The 
movement is due to the efforts of Mr. 
Adams and Prof. W. L. Weber, of Emory 
College. 


Manual Training for Creeks. 


The United States Government has 
decided to institute manual training in 
the schools of the Creek -Indians. An 
order to this effect has been received by 
Walter Falwell, supervisor of schools in 
the Creek nation. 

The three schools that will benefit b 
this action are the Eufaula High School, 
the Wealaka School, and the Sapulpa 
Indian School. The Government has 
authorized the purchase of one hundred 
dollars’ worth of tools and work benches 
for each school, and these will be put in 
at once. 


Princeton to the Fore. 

The completion of the first decade of 
Princeton University affords an oppor- 
tunity to review its growth since it 
changed its name from the College of New 
Jersey at the time of its sesquicentennial 
celebration. This growth, given sta- 
tistically, is as follows: 

The endowment has increased from 
$1,677,871 to $3,284,000. The campus 
area has more than doubled, increasing 
from 225 acres to 538 acres. There is a 
proportionate increase in the number of 
volumes in the University Library, now 
more than 200,000. The student body 
has grown from 1,045 to 1,384. The 
most noteworthy growth is that of the 
faculty, which numbered eighty-two 
in 1896, and to-day has an enrollment of 
166. The equipment has also greatly 
increased. Commencing with the l- 
brary, the gift of the late Mrs. Perc 
Rivington Pyne, there are the following 
new buildings: Blair Hall, Little Hall, 
the new gymnasium, Patton Hall, Dodge 
Hall, also the extension to Blair Hall and 
the new recitation hall now in course of 
construction. 


Lack of Sleep Among Children, 


A correspondent of one of the New 
York papers calls attention once more 
to that most potent and most frequent 
cause of the backwardness in pupils of 
our public schools, lack of sufficient sleep. 
A portion of the letter follows : 

“The families of the larger portion of 
our foreign population occupy apart- 
ments consisting of three or four rooms. 
The living rooms not infrequently serve 
as sleeping rooms as well. 

These foreigners hold social gather- 
ings in the evenings, which often extend 
far into the night. At the gatherings 
card playing, singing, and loud talking 
are iatuleed in. The children are un- 
able to get the rest which is necessary 
for their welfare and are aroused in the 
morning unrefreshed. 

This state of affairs is largely respon- 
sible for the prevalence of sore eyes 
among the children, and much of the 
truancy can be traced to the same 
source.” 





Antikamnia tablets have become a 
favorite for pain, such as headache and 
neuralgia. They are used only inter- 
nally. To stop pain, one tablet is admin- 
istered at once; twenty minutes later the 
same dose is repeated, and if necessary 
a third dose given twenty minutes after 
the second.—Hugo Engel, M. D., in the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Reporter. 
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The Small College. 


William Trufant Foster, writing in a 
recent issue of the New York Post, has 
answered the question so frequently 
asked as to whether the small colleges 


could hold their own against the con- } 


stantly growing universities. 

It was feared by the friends of the for- 
mer that the tendency to centralization 
would cause the growth of the larger 
institutions to be at the expense of the 
smaller. This has not been the case. 
Mr. Foster has compiled tables showing 
the comparative increase or decrease in 
numbers in the College of Arts, of thir- 
teen of the large universities and in the 
small colleges. While the universities 
have grown it has not been in this depart- 
ment, but in the technical and graduate 
schools. The small colleges, however, 
show a decided increase in this depart- 
ment. 

Thus Mr. Foster has shown that this 
much-talked of danger has no real foun- 
dation in fact. He believes, however, 
that there are some very real dangers 
which confront the small college; on 
the one hand the attempt to secure 
numerical growth by lowering its aca- 
demic standard; on the other hand the 
abortive attempt to become a university. 


Girls’ Truant School. 


Boston has taken a forward step which 
might well be copied thruout the country. 
The Children’s Institutions Department, 
acting in accordance with the mandatory 
act of last May, which provided for the 
commitment of ‘‘habitual truants, hab- 
itual absentees, and habitual school 
offenders,’’ has leased the Morrison es- 
tate, overlooking the Charles River, at 
West Roxbury, and will establish there 
a home for girls who come under the pro- 
visions of this law. 

The house is pleasantly situated in a 
four-acre tract, surrounded with gardens 
and orchards. It will be simply and 
attractively furnished, and _ carefully 
adapted for training the children in 
domestic work, on which particular em- 
phasis will be placed. 

Students of truancy have come to the 
conclusion that lack of regularity in home 


Y life is one of the principal causes which 


makes the confinement of school and its 
strict orderliness unbearably irksome. 
Other cases have arisen from deficient 
= and hearing, which have made 
school work unnecessarily hard. To 
counteract these causes, regularity and 
punctuality will be strictly enforced, and 
careful medical inspection will be main- 
tained. 

Truancy has often proved to be the 
first step toward criminality, and the 
children, if neglected at this point, are 
in danger of becoming subjects for other 
reformatory institutions, where they will 
be brought in contact with those already 
more advanced in crime and thus be 
more often harmed than helped. At this 
stage the children can scarcely be called 
wayward; they are simply, in most 
cases, difficult to manage, and in need of 
an effective ‘‘home treatment.” 


Boston Report. 


The following interesting items are 
taken from the report of Superintendent 
Brooks, of Boston. 

The whole number of pupils in the pub- 
lic day schools of Boston, as reported to 
me September 30, 1906, is 95,776. This 
number is 2,108 greater than the corres- 
ponding number on September 30, 1905. 

The number of pupils in the Normal 
Schools has decreased from 337 to 247, a 
loss of 90; this decrease is due largely to 
a higher standard of examination. 

In the Latin and High Schools, the 
number of pupils has increased from 
7,799 to 8,016, a net gain of 217. 

In the elementary and kindergarten 
schools the number of pupils has in- 
creased from 85,532 to 87,513, a gain of 
1,981 
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Physiology in the Schools. 


_ The New York Sun prints the follow- 
ing answers to questions in physiology 
taken from the papers written by a class 
of boys in a Philadelphia public school— 
oys who are nearly all Russian Jews: 
“‘An organ is a piano of the body that 
has some special work to do.” 

‘Digestion is mainly caried on in the 
New England States.’ 

“‘The teeth found in an adult are in- 
cisors, biscuits, and moulders.” 

“‘The first set of teeth are called the 
milk or temperate set.” 

“The digestive fluid secreted by the 
mouth is the alimentary canal.” 

“The epiglottis is a little trap door in 
the chin.’ 

_“‘We should not pick our teeth with 
pins nor scrape them with a nail.” 

WiuraM FEI. 


Fossils for Museum. 


The Museum of Natural History of 
New York has been busily engaged in 
unpacking and caring for the fossils re- 
cently secured by the three expeditions 
sent out by the Museum in conjunction 
with other institutions. The purpose of 
the expeditions was to determine, so far 
as possible, the relative ages of certain 
fossil-bearing regions of the West. The 
were under the general direction of Prof. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn. Each of the 
expeditions was remarkably successful, 
and will fill many gaps which previously 
existed in the exhibits of the Museum, 
as well as confirming certain theories which 
have been mooted by scientists for years. 


Tribute to Albert G. Lane. 


More than a thousand teachers and 
friends paid loving tribute to the memory 
of Albert G. Lane at a meeting recent] 
held in Chicago. Pres. Edmund A 
James, of the University of Illinois, spoke 
as follows: 

‘‘Albert G. Lane did not teach for his 
salary; he taught because he felt it his 
duty. He had that quickened sense of 
public obligation of which this country is 
sadly in need. Mr. Lane’s honesty, 
sobriety, sanity, and public spirit did 
much for this community. Above all 
things he was no sulker. If things did 
not go his way he worked along in the 
noble profession as if nothing had hap- 
_. That is saying much, for the 

uilding of a great school system in this 
fierce democracy is no child’s play.” 

Superintendent Cooley, of the Chicago 
schools, said: ‘‘The life of a good man is 
the greatest asset of any community, and 
Albert G. Lane was one of those assets.” 

Other speakers were R. A. White, who 
ge of the value of such an example to 
the teaching profession, and Prin. John 
W. Cook, of the DeKalb Normai School, 
who reviewed Mr. Lane’s work in the 
National Educational Association. 





The trouble with the man who holds 
the key to the situation is that he can’t 
= find the keyhole.—Philadelphia 

ecord. 





Dyspepsia 

Don’t think you can cure your dyspepsia 
in ‘any other way than by strengthening 
and toning your stomach. 

That is weak and incapable of performing 
its functions, probably because you have 
imposed upon it in one way or another over 
and over again. 

You should take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It strengthens and tones the stomach, 
and permanently cures dyspepsia and all 
stomach troubles. Accept no substitute. | 
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In and About New York City. 


The Day Home and School for Crippled 
Children recently requested the New 
York Board of Education to provide 
teachers, text-books, and supplies for 
the instruction of its charges. The com- 
mittee on elementary schools, to whom 
the request was referred, has taken 
favorable action upon the matter. The 
directors of the institute will furnish 
transportation, building, and midday 
meal. The Home is situated at No. 
2111 Madison Avenue. 


The Associate Alumni of the New York 
City College, at their annual meeting, 
elected the following officers for 1906-07. 

President, Edward M. Colie, ’73; first 
vice-president, Alrick H. Mann, ’77; 
second vice-president, Bernard Loth, ’77; 
secretary, John S. Roberts, ’95; treas- 
urer, Charles Murray, ’84; historian, 
John S. Battell, ’73; associate historian, 
Howard C. Green, ’02. 

The elections were unanimous. 


Columbia University has conferred 
upon Sir William H. Perkin, the dis- 
tinguished English chemist now visiting 
this country, the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Science. Sir William has also 
received the degree of LL.D from Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Mrs. Frank Bergen Kelley is delivering 
a course of lectures on New York City 
before the League of Political Education, 
at No. 23 West Forty-fourth Street. 
The lectures yet to be given include: 
November 22—The Bowery and the East 
Side. December 6—Greenwich Village. 
December 13—From Fourteenth Street to 
Harlem. December 20—Upper Manhat- 
tan. The lectures are illustrated. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, as part of its educational campaign 
in New York City, has opened a course 
in Business Management. The purpose 
of the course is to furnish some executive 
training to men who may be called to the 
control of any business enterprise, large 
or small. The work will be under the 
direction of M. W. Montgomery, of the 
library bureau, and will be conducted at 
the Association’s building, No. 320 West 
Fifty-seventh Street. 


Frederick A. Goetze has been elected by 
the trustees of Columbia University Dean 
of Faculty of Applied Science. Profes- 
sor Hutton retired from this position in 
July, 1905, and since that time Prof. 
George F. Sever, has temporarily filled 
the position. Mr. Goetze has been Super- 
intendent of Buildings and Grounds for 
the past seven years. He will be suc- 
ceeded in this position by his assistant, 
Henry Lee Norris. These changes will 
go into effect on the first of January. 


The formal dedication of the DeWitt 
Clinton High School is announced for 
December 18. The Committee on Build- 
ings, thru its chairman, Mr. Adams, will 
turn the building over to the Board of 
Education. Mayor McClellan and other 
city officials have promised to be present. 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University, will deliver the principal 
address of the evening, and the music 
for the occasion will be furnished by the 
orchestra and chorus of the school. 


The High School Teachers’ Association 
of New York City has decided to urge the 
Board of Education to make the position 
of first assistant a point for salary advance. 
This decision was reached at the first 
meeting of the Association held this year. 


Professor Ruff, of the City College, 
recently spoke before the Classical Club 
of the Normal College on one of the most 
interesting phases of historic sociology— 
The Life and Position of Women in 
Ancient Rome. 


Cuts in the Budget. 

The details of the cuts made by the 
New York Board of Estimate in the 
budget presented by the Board of Edu- 
cation, have been made public. 

The total amount asked for was $26,- 
795,398. General Fund, $20,864,976; 
special fund, $5,930,421. The amount 
received was $24,915,928—general fund, 
$19,845,870; special fund, $5,070,057. 
The general fund, which the three mills 
on every dollar of assessed valuation 
made mandatory by the city charter, 
comes to only $18,917,382. This the 
Board of Estimate increased by $928,488. 

The most serious cut was that in the 
eee for general repairs, a part 
of the special fund. The cut in this part 
of the estimate amounted to over 
$600,000. 

The special fund is divided in the fol- 
lowing proportions: Board of Education, 
$2,014,251; Borough of Manhattan, $1,- 
295,028; Borough of the Bronx, $308,657; 
Borough of Brooklyn, $960,728; Bor- 
ough of Queens, $368,269; Borough of 
Richmond, $123,126. 

The School Board will be most seriously 
handicapped by the great reduction in 
the resources at its command. It is 
probable that the Legislature will be 
appealed to to authorize an issue of 
special revenue bonds to make up deficit. 

The appropriation for the College of 
the City of New York totaled $455,333, 
and that of the Normal College $230,000. 


Folk Dances for Teachers. 

In the gymnasium of Public School 
No. 119, on 133d Street, about fifty 
teachers belonging to some of the classes 
in athletics organized by the Girls’ 
Branch of the Public School Athletic 
League, met recently and went thru a 
number of folk dances under the direction 
of Miss Elizabeth Burchenal. 

The members of this class came from 
schools in the upper part of Manhattan 
and the Bronx. 

This was the first meeting of the class 
and those who attended were pleased 
with the work and with the fine exercise 
which it afforded. The teachers are not 
the only ones who will benefit by this 
undertaking, for they have promised to 
form classes among the girls of their re- 
spective schools, teaching them the dances. 

In speaking of the work, Miss Bur- 
chenal said: ‘‘These dances have been 
taught to some children on the East Side 
with great success. Last term we held 
inter-class contests for dancing. We 
are trying to get trophies for inter-class 
contests in athletics for each school this 
year.” 

Other classes have been organized, one 
for the middle section of Manhattan, in 
the DeWitt Clinton High School, at 
Fifty-ninth Street and Tenth Avenue, 
and one for the lower section of Manhat- 
tan in Public School No. 44, Hubert and 
Collisten Streets. 


New Lecture Courses, 

A number of the shorter courses of the 
free lectures provided by the New York 
Board of Education have already closed. 
Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, supervisor of 
lectures, announces some _ important 
courses which are about to open. 

Among the new courses planned for 
November will be one of six lectures on 
physical geography, by Prof. William 
Libbey, of Princeton, to be given on 
Saturdays at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory; a course of six on ‘‘ Representa- 
tive English Writers,” by Prof. A. V. 
Jackson, of Columbia, at the Educational 
Alliance, East Broadway and Jefferson 
Street, on Mondays, and a course of sim- 
ilar length by Prof. Adolphe Cohn, of 
Columbia, on ‘‘Great Writers of Modern 
comes. on Thursdays, at Public School 

o. 46. 


** Soccer ”’ Football. 


Supt. W. H. Maxwell has been so favor- 
ably impressed with ‘‘soccer’’ football 
that he has offered a handsome bronze 
tablet to the school winning the tourna- 
ment which has been planned for the 
season between the various high schools 
of New York City. 

The first games of the tournament, 
played on Election Day, were: DeWitt 
Clinton vs. Townsend Harris Hall; Mor- 
ris High vs. Manual Training; Albany 
Avenue vs. Lincoln Road; Curtis High, 
vs. Flushing. 

Men thruout the city who are promi- 
nent in this branch of athletics have 
taken a deep interest in the movement 
and will aid in coaching the teams and 
in acting as officials for the games. 


The St. Mary’s Seaworthy. 


Commander G. C. Hanus reports that 
there is a considerable falling-off in the 
number of applications for admission to 
the schoolship St. Mary’s. Mr. Hanus 
attributes this decrease to reports of the 
unseaworthiness of the —- He states 
that such fears are entirely groundless, 
the last trip being made without the 
parting of a single rope, altho the ship 
encountered very rough weather. 

The St. Mary’s is perfectly safe, but 
is obsolete in type, and therefore poorly 
adapted for the teaching of modern sea- 
manship. The New York Board of Edu- 
cation, it is hoped, and expected, will 
soon take action relative to acquiring 
some more modern craft. 


Growth in Cleanliness. 


A woman much interested in educa- 
tional matters and versed in the edu- 
cational methods of many countries, re- 
cently visited one of the new New York 
schools situated on the East Side. The 
change most noticeable in the past six 
years appeared to her to be in cleanli- 
ness: 

“My first gone to-day, as I passed a 
child in the hall was to put my arm about 
her and draw her close to me, resting her 
cheek against mine,’ she said. ‘‘Six 
years ago my impulse would have been 
to stand away from her, and it would 
not have been because I loved the child 
less, but because I love cleanliness more, 
I fear. Now the child and cleanliness 
have met, have become acquainted, and 
probably are growing to be fast friends.” 


Graduation F.xaminations. 


The ‘‘Maxwell Examinations,” for 
graduation from the New York high 
schools, will be held again in January, 
as it will be impossible for the State 
Examinations Board to take charge of 
the matter before the graduation tests 
next June. 

The Board’s sub-committee, which is 
composed of President Butler, of Colum- 
bia University, chairman; City Super- 
intendent Maxwell, and Associate State 
Superintendent Goodwin, will receive 
suggestions from the other members of 
the Board and formulate a general plan 
of action which will be submitted and 
discussed at the January meeting of 
the Board. 


Conservatory of Music. 


The supplementary entrance examina- 
tions of the National Conservatory of 
Music of America, 47 West Twenty-fifth 
Street, New York City, will be held on 
Monday, November 19. 

Wassily Safonoff, who has been en- 
gaged by the New York Philharmonic 

ociety to conduct its concerts for the 
next three years, is the director of the 
Artistic Faculty. Other members of 
the faculty are Adele Margulies, Eugene 
Dufriche, Henry T. Finck, Charles ae 
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roth, Leopold Lichtenberg, Leo Schulz, 
Max Spicker, and S. Camillo Engel. 

The Conservatory is to be congratu- 
lated upon securing such a competent 
director as it commences its twenty- 
second year of work. M. Safonoff was 
formerly director of the Moscow Con- 
servatory. 


Barnard Girls Give a Play. 


The Sophomores of Barnard College 
recently presented their class play in 
Brinckerhoff Theater. A large audience 
composed entirely of students greeted 
the performance enthusiastically, and 
indulged in many curtain calls. The 
vehicle which the amateur actresses had 
chosen for their efforts was Pinero’s 
well known farce, ‘‘The Amazons.” 

A number of performers had won 
laurels in last year’s Freshman play, and 
were hailed with such a welcome as is 
usually accorded to returning theatrical 
stars. 


Decision in Teacher’s Salary Suit 


The Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New York has handed down a 
decision confirming an_ interlocutary 
judgment sustaining a demurer entered 

y the Board of Education in a suit 
brought against the Board by Miss Sarah 
E. Buckbee. 

In 1900, Miss Buckbee’s salary as 
principal was reduced from $2,750 to 
$2,500, the minimum salary provided 
by law for her grade, and her suit was 
instituted to secure the balance which 
she claimed. 

A portion of the decision rendered 
states that the Board of Education has 
‘‘the right to exercise its discretion from 
time to time. in fixing the compensation 
of employes of the Board, limited only 
by the provision in regard to minimum 
salaries.” 

The decision involves thirty-seven 
other teachers who had assigned their 
rights to Miss Buckbee. 








New Books for Schools. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE IN SCHOOL 
By J. Rose Co.sy. $1.25 net, Postpaid 
The titles of the five chapters of this book are: A Plea for Literature in School; Lit- 
erature and the First Four Years of School Life; Literature and the Second Four Years of 
School Life; Methods of Handling Literature in School; Literature and Life after the Ele- 


mentary Years. 
QUENTIN DURWARD 


By Str Water Scott. Edited by L. M. Munger. Illustrated. Riverside Literature Series, 
No 165. (Quadruple Number.) Paper, 50 cents, net; cloth, 60 cents, net. Postpaid. 
This edition is eg for school use, to meet the requirements of the Committee of 

Ten, who have placed this book upon the reading list for college entrance for 1906-1909. 

Recognizing that Scott of all people would have rebelled at having his romances served up 

as text books, Miss Munger, of the Berkeley Street School, Cambridge, has made her explana- 

tory notes as brief as possible; and her suggestive notes are designed, not to exhaust the 
flavor of the story, but to call the pupil’s attention to interesting points of plot, setting, 
and character study, and to those qualities which made Scott a great story-teller. 


THE BOOK OF FABLES AND FOLK STORIES 


Chosen and rewritten by Horace E. Scupper. New School Edition. [Illustrated.. 12mo. 
50 cents, net. Postpaid. 
sep number of attractive drawings add fresh interest to this new edition of Mr. Scudder’s 
Book of Fables and Folk Stories,’’"—a collection which has long been a favorite children’s 
classic at home and in school. The book is printed from new plates, the type is larger than 
in previous editions, and the arrangement of the stories is now such that those with the 
simplest vocabulary come first. Fifty-six of the most popular Fables and Folk Stories are 
here retained. The selection and arrangement follow the suggestions of Mr. Charles H. 
Morss, Superintendent of Schools at Medford, Mass., whose judgment in the matter of read- 
ing for children is widely sought. 
TRUE BIRD STORIES FROM MY NOTE BOOKS 
By Ouive THORNE MILLER. With 8 illustrations and colored frontispiece by Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes. Square 12mo. School Edition. 60 cents, net. Postpaid. 
Among the birds whose doings are described are the Goldfinch, the Blue Jay, the Thrush, 
- — Chewink, the Oriole, the Sparrow, the Swallow, the Crow, the Mockingbird, 
n e Dove. 
The book is suitable for children of from about the sixth grade upward, and should be 
made accessible to them in every school and home. 


THE BOOK OF SAINTS AND FRIENDLY BEASTS 


By ABBIE FARWELL Brown. Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory. School Edition. 50 cents. 
net. Postpaid. 





Miss Brown has connected many anecdotes and incidents in the legendary lives of saints 
among birds and beasts, and woven them into seventeen stories which cannot fail to be inter- 
esting to children. In point of manner they are original; the legends which form their 
ground-work have been expanded with much skill, and they are told in good ‘‘story-telling” 
style. The illustrations are done in a very happy manner, and add great interest to the text. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





BOSTON CHICAGO 
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SPECIAL SCHOOL CLVB EDITION 





name twill be sent at the rate of 3O cents each for twenty weeks. Larger clubs of any 


35 OQ Tenormore copies of the School Club Edition of eight pages in a single package allto one 
C. size or for a longer period at the same rate, cone and one-half cents a copy per week. 


Our Times 


A MODEL NEWSPAPER 








School Club Edition 
Ten or more Copies—20 weeks—30c. each 


Vol. XXIV. No. 14 DECEMBER I, 1906 








The question whether there is news enough or not does not determine the size 
of the daily newspapers. The logic of this alone should be sufficient to argue that 
we lose much time each day unless we learn to separate real news from wasteful 
gossip and worthy reading from trash. 

It is our purpose in the School Club Edition of Our Times to compress the 
real news of the week into eight pages, omitting all advertising and extraneous 
matter, and give to our students of current events a knowledge and understanding 
of the history of our times in the form of a model newspaper. 





WE WILL START YOU by sending FREE enough copies of a single issue for each pupil of the Grammar 
Grade, with circular, “‘ How to Teach Current Events in Public Schools.” 





A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 11-15 East 24th Street, NEW YORK 
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New Intermediate School. 


The New York Board of Superintend- 
ents, together with the Committee on 
Elementary Schools, has completed 
plans for organizing an intermediate 
school for girls at Public School No. 159, 
119th Street and Second Avenue. The 
school is to be started in February, when 
the Training School for Teachers, which 
now occupies the building, shall have 
moved to its new quarters. 

The school will comprise about twenty 
classes, formed from girls of the highest 
four grades of four neighboring schools. 

As the building has more rooms than 
will be needed for the intermediate school, 
the remainder will be devoted to the use 
of primary classes. 


New York State Science Teach- 


ers Association. 


The next annual meeting of the New 
York State Science Teachers Association 
will be held at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, December 
26 and 27, in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

The program is as follows: 

Wednesday Afternoon.—Dean James 
E. Russell; Dr. Kelly, Ethical Culture 
School, ‘“‘Are High School Courses in 
Science Adapted to the Needs of Ado- 
lescents ?’’; W. M. Bennett, West High 
School, Rochester, ‘‘Some Demonstra- 
tions in Refraction and Dispersion of 
Light”; Prof. Minchen, University of 
Rochester, Demonstration, ‘“‘The Prin- 
ciple of Interference and Its Applica- 
tions’’; Henry R. Linville, DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York City, ‘‘ Biology as 
Method and as Science in Secondary 
Schools”’; Dr. Grace C. Cooley, Newark 
High School, ‘‘The High School Biologist 
and the Citizen of To-morrow’’; Jennie 
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T. Martine, Central High School, Buffalo, 
‘Field Work in Physical Geography”’; 
W. H. Platzer, High School, Pough- 
keepsie, ‘‘The Value of the Inductive 
Study of Relief Forms in Field Work”’; 
Professor Gale, University of Rochester, 
“‘The Place of Transformation Theory 
in Geometry”; Professor Keyser, Colum- 
bia University, ‘‘Concerning the Intro- 
duction of Modern Notions into the 
Geometry of Secondary Mathematics.” 
Wednesday Evening.—Prof. D. E. 
Smith, Feashers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, ‘‘The Preparation of the Teacher 
of Mathematics in Secondary Schools”’; 
Prof. E. L. Thorndike, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, ‘‘The Teaching of 
Scienee as Seen from the Outside.” 
Thursday Forenoon.—Professor Mann, 
Chicago University, ‘‘The New Move 
for the Reform of Physics Teaching in 
Germany, France, and America”; Prof. 
Sherman Davis, Indiana University, 
‘Purpose of Science in the Culture of the 


Adolescent”; J. M. Jameson, Pratt In- E 


stitute, Brooklyn, J. Y. Bergen, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., ‘‘Plant Physiology in 
Secondary Schools”’;. Professor Bigelow, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
‘‘Some Established Principles of Nature 
Study’’; Lester B. Gary, High School, 
Buffalo, George T. Hargitt, High School, 
Syracuse, and James T. Peabody, Morris 
High School, New York City, ‘‘The 
Teaching of Biological Science in Some 
of the High Schools in New York State”’; 
Professor Richardson, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, ‘‘The Study of Minerals and Rocks 
in Physical Geography in the High 
School’; Dr. John M. Clarke, State 
Geologist, Barachois, ‘‘Bar and Tickle’’; 
A. W. Farnham, Oswego Normal School, 
‘The Relation which School Gardens 
may Bear to Industrial and Commercial 
Geography’; W. T. Morrey, Morris 
High School, New York City, ‘‘Use of 
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Reference Books in Physical Geograph 
by Pupils in the High School’; Prof. 
/ Mae Yale University, ‘‘Seconda 

Mathematics from a College Stand- 
oint”; C. B. Upton, Horace Mann 

igh School, ‘‘What Equipment does a 
High School need for the Effective 
Teaching of Mathematics ?’”’; Professor 
Webb, Stevens Institute, ‘‘The Relation 
between High School and College Math- 
ematics.”’ 

Thursday Afternoon.—Professor Hal- 
lock, Columbia University, Demonstra- 
tion, ‘‘Optical Oddities”; Fred Z. Lewis, 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, Demon- 
stration, ‘‘Photomicrographs’’; Professor 
Davis, Harvard University, ‘‘ Laboratory 
Exercises in Physical Geography,”’’ illus- 
trated; W. Betz, East High School, 
Rochester, ‘‘Open Questions in the 
Teaching of Elementary Geometry”; J. 
T. Rover, Central High School, Phila- 
delphia, ‘‘The Necessity of Closer Affilia- 
tion of Mathematical Associations’; Dr. 
. O. Hovey, American Museum of 
Natural History, ‘‘West Indian Volca- 
noes and their Recent Eruptions,” 
illustrated. 

Thursday Evening.—Reception given 
by President Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Teachers of Science and Mathematics 
desiring to become members of the Asso- 
ciation may communicate with Prof. 
John F. Woodhull, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


New York City has acquired two plots 
of ground in Brooklyn, which will be used 
for school sites. One is situated on Pit- 
kin Avenue, from Crescent to Hemlock 
Streets, and the other at Vandervoort 
Avenue and Anthony Street. The prices 
were $21,894 and $21,400, respectively 
The purchase was approved by the 
Board of Estimate. 








Stepping Stones 
Womanly Health 








GIFT BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 



























A woman’s health is more precious than riches. 
To keep well and strong, there are special reasons 
why a woman should take extra care of herself at 
times when Nature makes unusual demands upon 
her strength and vitality. 

For woman’s peculiar ailments there is no remedy 
so true and tried as 


beechams 
Gulls 


This wonderful medicine has been a boon to women 
for over half a century. They dispel lassitude, low 
—_. relieve headache and depression, operate 
the bowels and supply red corpuscles to the blood. 
Beecham’s Pills fortify and beautify; bring back 
the appetite, improve the digestion, regulate the 
functions, clear the complexion, brighten the eyes, 
send the glow of health to the cheeks and 


Pave the Way to 
Happ ness 


Sold Everywhere in Boxes !0c and 25c 














MARY KINGWOOD’S SCHOOL 
By Corinne Johnson 


This beautiful story takes up the work of the pri- 
mary room by months, telling what Miss Kingwood 
did in each of these months to make the season a 
delightful and helpful one to the children. The book 
is worth having in one’s own room as a daily inspi- 
ration. ; 

Cloth. 12mo. $1.00. 


THE CHILD HOUSEKEEPER 


By Elizabeth Colson and Anna G. Chittenden. Songs 
and Games with Music. Music and Songs by 
Alice R. Baldwin. Introduction by Jacob A. Riis. 
Illustrated by Alice Lenore Upton. 


“T think it has a mission of far-reaching good.”— 
Margaret E. Sangster. 


“‘It is so happy, so full of good cheer and goodness, 
so vivid with quick successful action, that it makes 
me long to be a child again, and to be taught through 
such a book.”—Alice Morse Earle. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Four Years of Agony. 





Wuote Foor Norsina But Provup 
Fiese—Hap to Use CruTrcHEs— 
“Cuticura Remepies Brest on 
Eartu.” 


“In the year 1899 the side of my right 
foot was cut off from the little toe down 


to the heel, and the physician who had ' 


charge of me was trying to sew up the 
side of my foot, but with no success. At 
last my whole foot and way up above m 
calf was nothing but proud flesh. I suf- 
fered untold agonies for four years, and 
tried different physicians and all kinds of 
ointments. I could walk only with 
crutches. In two weeks afterwards I saw 
achangein my limb. Then I began using 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment often during 
the day, and kept it up for seven months, 
when my limb was healed up just the 
same as if I never had trouble. It is 
eight months now since I stopped using 
Cuticura Remedies, the best on God’s 
earth. I am working at the present day, 
after five years of suffering. The cost of 
Cuticura Ointment and Soap was only 
$6, but the doctors’ bills were more 
like $600. John M. Lloyd, 718 S. Arch 
Ave., Alliance, Ohio, June 27, 1905.” 








Sergel’s The latest and best col- 


Selections lection of recitations; 
t of them new, all 
No. 1 of them good. 


Send 25 cents for sample copy 
Dramatic Publishing Company 


Here and There. 


_ The Principals’ Round Table, of Wash- 
ington County, Pa., has adopted resolu- 
tions denouncing simplified spelling, and 
urging upon all interested in educational 
matters to fight against its adoption. 


The annual meeting of the Southwest- 
ern Iowa Teachers’ Association recently 
_held at Atlantic, and proved to be one 
of the most interesting and helpful in 
the history of the organization. The 
opening address was delivered by the 
president, Supt. J. H. Beveridge, of Mis- 
souri Valley. Other speakers were: 

Pres. H. H. Seerley of the State Nor- 
mal School, Pres. A. B. Storms of Iowa 
State College, Dr. E. A. Steiner of Iowa 
College, Dr. Nathaniel Butler of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and State Superin- 
tendent John F. Riggs. 


After the Christmas holidays the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania will inaugurate 
a series of courses especially designed 
to enable teachers, both men and women, 
to obtain regular Bachelor degrees in 
Arts and Sciences. 

These courses will practically consti- 
tute a new school, and will duplicate the 
courses of the regular curriculum. 


The Joys of November. 


We have reformed the great November 
game, and football players can now 
break their bones humanely, says The 
Travel Magazine, but we have not suc- 
ceeded in reforming the November gales. 
The autumn wind is as unregenerate 
around the Flatiron Building to-day as 
it was around the family clothesline in 








358 Dearborn St., Chicago 








Third Edition Now Ready 


MrPratt 


LEE 
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Joseph C.Linesha 





Mr. Pratt 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


Author of “Cap’n Eri” (in its ninth 
edition) and “Partners 
of the Tide.’ 





“Genuinely amusing. These are 
exactly the kind of foolish things 
that a couple of worn-out business 
men might do in the exuberance 
of their release from care.”—N. Y. 
Mail. 


Illustrated with frontispiece, $1.00 





A. S, Barnes & Co., New York 


Oliver Wendell Holmes’ boyhood. No- 
body has hung a shorn lamb on that 
gusty corner. But we in New York 
don’t care. Out in the country Novem- 
ber brings a certain sadness with it; 
the dead leaves swirl, sometimes out of 
the gray sky comes a spit of snow, the 
weight of coming winter rests on the 
‘spirit. But here in town there is a 
/recompense. For every fallen flower, 
‘blossoms an electric light bulb in an 
“amusement sign. We have returned 
_ from Nature and the pleasures of solitude 
ito the pleasures of society. The last 
|rose of summer may be fallen in the 
;garden, but it is just being sung of by 
| Sembrich. 





\ 
Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRUP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILL'!ONS OF MOTH- 
! RS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
HILD, SOFTENS the GUMs, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
URES WIND COLIC, and 1s the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by draggiste in every part of the 
| world. Besureto ask for ‘‘ Mrs Winslow's Soothing 
\ ——. Avdtake no other kind. Twentv-five cents 
; @ bottle 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Maaufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
lass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





A graduate school for the advanced study 
of education. Offers Thirty Courses in Psy- 
chology, Philosophy and Ethics, Physical 
Education, Science of Education, History of 
Education, and the Art of Teaching. Special 
course on Education of Defectives by leading 
experts. Fall term begins Sept. 22. Bulletin 
describing courses sent on application. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean. 
NEW YORK, Aug. 16, 1906. 


JOY LINE 


OPERATING FOUR LINES BETWEEN 


New York and New England 


First-Class Passenger, Express and 
Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BOSTON 


(via Providence or Fall River.) 

FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer. 

PROVIDENCE, Direct Steamer. 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. M. 


BOSTON—Outside Line. 
A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SEA TRIP. 
EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY, SA . 
URDAY, 6 P. M. 

















BRIDGEPORT Direct. 
For Freight Only. 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 4 P. M. 
From Piers 27 and 28, East River, 
foot Catharine St., N. Y. _. 
First-class Service; Elegant Steamers; Fine Cuisine 
For information address 
JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 

Pier 27 (New), E. R., New York. 
Telephone, 800 Orchard. 








| TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear 


, HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 


Good Type — Well Printed—Fine Paper — Half- 
; Leather Binding--Cloth Sides—Price Reduced to 
| $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Send for one 





Literal 
THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


New Copyright Introductions—New Type —Good 
Paper -Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
Price, postpaid, 5v cents each. 


Catalogue Free T) AV ID McKAY, Publisher, 610 S.Washington Sq. Phila. 















sre like Sapolio-They waste 

BK themselves to make the world’ ai 
Gat brighter. SAPOLIO is the Ui 

Breetg electric light of house-cleaning’ 
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20,512 
REMINGTON 





TYPEWRITERS 


are used for instruction purposes in the 


The choice of the commercial world is 
reflected in the equipment of the commer- 
cial schools. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
New York and Everywhere 





b] 
vastly more than all other makes combined. MENNEN’S 
Put up in non-refillable boxes, for your protection. 
If Mennen’'s face is on the the cover, it’s genuine, 
that’s a ane of purity. Delightful after shav- 

ste te a or by mail 25 cts. 














MENNENS 


Borated Talcum 


Phe: CHILDREN 


are healthy children. Send them into the open air, but 
don’t neglect to protect their little hands and faces 
from the painful chap ang and chafing which winter 
and outdoor sports inflict on tender skins. The best 


schools of the United States and Canada— protection is the daily use of 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


Gerhard M Mennen Co. 
Try Mennen’s Violet(Borated) Talcum Powder 
It bas the scent of fresh cut Violets) 








Newark, N. J. 


























NOW READY 


The Latest Book on Teaching Composition 


Composition in the Elementary School 


By JOSEPH S. TAYLOR, Pd. D., District Superintendent of Schools, in the City of New York. 


tion in the elementary school. It is an attempt to 

analyze composition as a mental process and as a form 
of art, in order, by such analysis, to relate the subject to 
other modes of expression, and to find the data necessary 
for the formulation of principles which govern the aim and 
method of teaching the art to children. 

There are chapters on the ‘‘ psychology of composition,”’ 
the ‘‘aim of composition, ”” ««method in composition,’’ ‘‘forms 
of composition,’’ ‘‘the correction of compositions,’’ etc. 
There is also a complete plan or order of exercises comprising 
work for an entire eight-year course; and a corresponding 
chapter of children’s compositions, illustrating the various 
exercises called for by the plan. There is a fine collectiou 
of exercises for dictation, classified by grades. In short, 
while the book contains a "thorough discussion of the theory 
of composition it is at the same time the most complete 
practical manual for the teacher ever published. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00 


7 | ‘HIS new book presents the science and art of composi- 


A. S. BARNES (2 COMPANY = . NEW YORK 
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FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 











A list of books admirably suited for Christmas Gifts, offering the best reading in the world for children 
of all ages, in two editions, one primarily intended for schools, the other for homes and libraries. 




























School Ed’n Library Ed’n School Ed’n Library Ed’n 

Eyes and No Eyes $0.20 $0.30 Undine $0.35 $0.50 
Rab and His Friends .20 30 Gulliver’s Travels 30 .50 
So-Fat and Mew-Mew .20 30 Dolph Heyliger .25 50 
Crib and Fly .20 30 The Crofton Boys 25 .50 
Jackanapes .20 30 The Little Lame Prince .30 50 
Story of a Short Life .20 .30 Nursery Rhymes .30 50 
Goody Two Shoes .20 .30 Dorcas, The Indian Boy 35 .50 
Three Fairy Tales .20 30 The Rose and the Ring 25 50 
King of the Golden River .20 .30 Comedy of Errors 25 50 
Story of a Donkey .20 .30 Midsummer Night’s Dream 25 50 
Six Nursery Classics 20 30 The Tempest 25 50 
Tales from Munchausen -20 .30 The Winter’s Tale .25 50 
Child Life in Japan -20 .40 Stories of Pioneer Life .40 75 
Waste Not, Want Not .20 .40 Alice and Tom .40 .75 
Chapters on Animals 25 .40 Robinson Crusoe .60 75 
Adventures of Ulysses .25 .40 A Tale of Two Cities .50 15 
Siege of Leyden .20 .40 Silas Marner 35 75 
Old World Wonder Stories .20 .40 True Tales of Birds and Beasts .40 15 
Sophie .20 .40 Tales from Shakespeare .40 .75 
Tales of Mother Goose .20 .40 Typee 45 75 
History of the Robins .20 .40 Ivanhoe .50 75 
The Wonderful Chair .30 50 American Indians 45 00 
Fridtjof Nansen .30 50 Strange Peoples .40 Pa 
Every Day Life in the Colonies .35 Days and Deeds a Hundred 

Favorite Greek Myths .50 Years Ago .35 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the Publishers 
D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 

120 Boyruston St. 225 Fourtu Ave. 378 WasBasH AVE. 15 Yor« Sr. 


















Mary 
Kingwood’s 
School a. 


+ ies beautiful story of the every-day 

life of the primary teacher in her | 
schoolroom was first published in Teachers | 
Magazine. It was so greatly enjoyed by | 
teachers and proved so helpful, because 
of its eminently practical suggestions, 
that the publishers issued it in book form. 
It takes up the work of the primary room 
by months, telling what Miss Kingwood 
did in each of these months to make the 
season a delightful and helpful one to the 
children. The story of how she and her 
little folks grew as the months advanced 
is a charming one. It has its pathetic 
touches and its humorous touches, but the | 
key-note of it all is a sweet thoughtful- 
ness and devotion to the best interests of 
childhood. The book is worth having in 
one’s own room as a daily inspiration. 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.00. 





Send for our new complete catalog 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
11-15 East 24th Street 
NEW YORK 





NATION AND STATE 


A Text-Book on Cibil Gobernment 
By GEORGE MORRIS PHILIPS, Pu. D. 


PLAN.-—It is not a history of the origin and growth of government, 
It is a text-book which the average pupil who is ready to take 
up this subject can understand and study to the satisfaction of 
himself and his teacher. It includes just the points that you 
would put into such a book and omits just what you would omit. 


SIZE.—Itis not too big. Nothing essential is omitted, but a reason- 
able size-limit is secured by the omission of non-essentials and 
by unusual simplicity and clearness of statement. 


MAKE-U P.—This book contains 206 pages, divided into twenty- 
six chapters, which are sub-divided into topics briefly treated 
in separate paragraphs. Differences of importance are clearly 
indicated by differences in type. The print is good. The 
binding is in cloth with gold letter, and is attractive and sub- 
stantial. There are fine, full-page, suitable and interesting 
illustrations. 


Christopher Sower Co., Publishers 
614 Arch Street _ Philadelphia 
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SOME OF LITTLE, BROWN @& CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





Through the Gates of the Netherlands 


By MARY E. WALLER 
A fascinating account of a picturesque country and people, by 
he Wood-Carver of Lympus.” With 
8vo., in box, $3.00 net. 


the gifted author of ‘‘T 
photogravure plates. 


i 


24 
nglish authors. 


Literary By-Paths in Old England 
By HENRY C. SHELLEY 


This historic volume includes fresh material and delightful 
ae tog impressions derived from visits to the homes of famous 
With 124 illustrations. 


8vo., in box, $3.00 net. 


The Wonders of the Colorado Desert (Southern California) 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES, AvTuHor oF ‘‘THE OLD MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA,” ETC. 
A graphic description of the Colorado Desert region in Southern California, its rivers and mountains, canyons and life, with its eventful 


history recalled. 


Handbook of Polar Discoveries 


By GENERAL A. W. GREELY 


An authoritative, up-to-date resume of Arctic and Antarctic 
With 12 maps and bibliography. 


exploration from the earliest times. 
12mo., $1.50 


The Silver Crown 


Another book of exquisite fables for old 
and young by Laura E. Ricnarps, the 
author of ‘‘The Golden Windows.” $1.25. 


Janet: Her Winter in Quebec 


Another delightful story for older girls 
by Anna CuHapin Ray, author of the 
‘‘Teddy’”’ books. Illustrated by Alice 
Barber Stephens. $1.50. 


Brenda’s Ward 


Martine, a bright Western girl, is the 
heroine of this new ‘‘Brenda” story, by 
HELEN LEAH REED. Illustrated, $1.50. 


A Sheaf of Stories 


A collection of 12 short stories by Susan 
CooLipGE, the favorite author of ‘‘The 
Katy Did” books. Illustrated, $1.25. 


In Eastern Wonderlands 


A story by CHARLOTTE C. Grsson of a 
real trip made around the world by three 
children. 


With 33 full-page plates and over 300 pen and ink sketches. 


REPUBLICAN. 





THE 
DRAGON PAINTER 


By MARY McNEIL FENOLLOSA 
(SripNEY McCa.t) 

A fresh and original Japanese love 
story by the author of ‘“‘The Breath 
of the Gods,” and “Truth Dexter.” 
Superbly illustrated, $1.50, 








Starting in Life 


What each calling offers ambitious boys. 
A practical guide to the selection of a voca- 
tion by NATHANIEL C. FowLER, JR., assisted 
by nearly 100 representative men in all 
walks of life. Illustrated, $1.50 net. 


The Bireh-Tree Fairy Book 


The best book of fairy romance and sim- 
og folk tales, carefully edited for home use 

y Cuiirron JOHNSON, who edited ‘‘The 
Oak-Tree Fairy Book.” Profusely illus- 
trated by Willard Bronte. $1.75. 





2 vols., 8vo., in box, $5.00 net; postage additional. 


Mars and Its Mystery 
By EDWARD 8S. MORSE 


A study of the planet Mars and the conditions thereon. 
best book for the general reader that has been written.’’—SprINGFIELD 
Fully illustrated, $2.00 net. 


“The 


Long Ago in Greece 
Classic fable and romance retold by 
EpmuND J. CARPENTER for young people. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 


Pelham and His Friend Tim 


A wholesome, exciting story for boys, by 
ALLEN FRENCH, with its plot centered 
around a mill strike. Illustrated, $1.25. 


Nancy Rutledge 


Written and illustrated by KATHARINE 
Pyte. Nancy, a captivating little heroine, 
will delight all children of eight. $1.75. 


Ready the Reliable 


A new dog story by Lity F. WEssEL- 
HOEFT, author of ‘‘Jack, the Fire Dog,” 
and other animal stories. Illustrated, $1.50. 


Boy Blue and His Friends 


Simple stories with Mother Goose charac- 
ters for little folk, by E. A. and M. F. 
BLAISDELL. Profusely illustrated. 60 cents. 








pat LITTLE, BROWN 6G CO., 254 Washington Street, BOSTON idee oruc 








Thanksgiving 





and 

















Christmas 














are two holidays when we think particularly of the children and provide them 
with the good things of this life. There is nothing more appropriate or useful than 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


for daily use either in the school or home. 
samples will be sent free of charge, if you will mention this publication. 


Let us know where you teach and 


You 


will be surprised and delighted to find that a pencil is made that is exactly 
fitted for the work in the schools under YOUR charge. 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Jersey City 
New Jersey 
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Text Books of Special Excellence 
A NEW DEPARTURE IN WRITING BOOKS 
THE GILMAN RENEWABLE COPY BOOKS 


With improved free hand Medial copies. The most teachable, 
the most economical of all Copy Books. The different parts sep- 
arately renewable. Thereby great economy. Samples 10 cents. 
Furnished with copies Medial, Slant, or Vertical. 


DUNTON AND KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN 
ENGLISH 


First Book in English—Language Les- 
sons for Grammar Grades—Grammar. 
These are successful books and give the highest satisfaction. The 


Sentence is recognized asthe unit of thought. Conforms to the 
best modern methods of instruction. Samples 25 cents each. 


NICHOLS’S ARITHMETICS 


Graded Lessons in 7 books, samples 15 cents. 
Progressive Arithmetic in 3 books, samples 25 cents. 


Arithmetical Problems, for grammar schools, sample 
15 Cents. 


STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Brought up to date. In its revised form none so well adapted for 
a course in English in the Public School. Sample 50 cents. 


MESERVEY’S TEXT BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING 
Single and Double Entry Single Entry alone 
No text books on the subject have proved so uniformly success- 
ful as the Meservey’s, They are universally commended. If 
Book-keeping is in your course of study and you are not ac- 
quainted with the Meservey’s text books send for sample copy. 








Correspondence solicited. 


Thompson, Brown & Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Superintendents, TAKE NOTICE! 


Your system is not complete until 
you adopt the 


TEACHER’S PLAN BOOK 
AND PROGRESS RECORD 
Designed by Supt. Stanley H. Holmes 


The following extract from a recent annual school report, 
states in clear language the advantages of using this book: 

‘‘Every recitation should have a definite purpose. Before 
the recitation the teacher should make every possible prepa- 
ration, all the necessary material should be collected and 
arranged and the plan of presentation should be clear and 
definite. To aid in this, most of the teachers have for a 
year or more kept a plan book in which the outline for the 
day’s work in each study is written. This enables the 
teacher to enter upon her work with force and vigor and 
the work she wants to accomplish is clear and distinct. 

“Thus pupils are spared from the depressing effects of 
carelessly selected and illy prepared work. These books 
also indicate to the superintendent at a glance the kind and 
scope of work being done, and if, as it sometimes happens, 
a substitute has to take the teacher’s place for a while, the 
plan book is an invaluable help in carrying on her work.” 





Price, Paper, 30 Cents 


MORE THAN 25,000 OF THESE BOOKS ARE NOW IN 
DAILY USE. 


Milton Bradley Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
Atlanta San Francisco 














THE ONE GREAT 








WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


CAUTION. 

There are so many infe- 
rior, low priced, so-called 
“ Webster” dictionaries 
now offered for sale that 
exceeding care should be 
taken to look for the 
Circular Trade-Mark on 


the front cover and our 
name on the title-page. 
The International is the 


HIGHEST AUTHORITY FOR THE SCHOOLS, 


Of no other dictionary can the fol- 
lowing be said: that all of the 45 State 
Superintendents of Schools are a unit 
in their indorsement ; that the school- 
= book publishers adhere to it as their 
standard; that College Presidents, 
State Normal School Principals, 
County and City Superintendents and 
educators without number commend 
and praise it; that in every instance 
where State purchases have nmade 
for the supply of — schools, the 
genuine Webster has been selected. 


A LIBRARY IN ONE BOOK. 

Besides an accurate, practical, and scholarly 
vocabulary of English, enlarged with 25,000 NEW 
WORDS, the International contains a History of 
the English Language, Guide to Pronunciation, 
Dictionary of Fiction, New Gazetteer of the World, 
New Biographical Dictionary, Vocabulary of Scrip- 
ture Names, Greek and Latin Names, and English 
Christian Names. Foreign Quotations, Abbrevi- 
ations, Metric System, Flags of all Nations, includ- 
ing Cuba and Panama, State Seals, etc. 

PRES. ELIOT OF HARVARD fittingly 
says: ‘**The Internationalis a wonderfully 
compact storehouse of accurate information.” 


2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 


Should You Not Own Such a Book 
in order to answer quickly and with 
final authority the many questions 
arising daily concerning new words, 
spelling, pronunciation, definition, 
etymology, synonyms, etc? 


















































WEBSTER 8 COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Largest of ourabridgments. Regularand Thin 
Paper editions. Unsurpassed for eiegance and 
convenience. 1116 pages and 14 0 illustrations 
Write for the “ Dictionary Habit.”—Free. 
G. & C, MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
GET THE BEST. 





































ScriBNer’s New Text Books 











King’s Concrete Geographies 


Elementary Geography, 65 cents Advanced Geography, $1.25 
By Charles F. King, Master of Dearborn School, Boston, Mass. 


The great aim of this series is to interest children in geography, which the books successfully do by presenting 
the subject concretely, rather than abstractly—the what first, the why afterward. So vivid and natural is the text 
that it can be learned and remembered simply by reading it. 


e o - 
English Composition, $1.00 
By Hammond Lamont, Managing Editor of the New York Evening Post, 
Formerly Professor of Rhetoric in Brown University 


The training of the author has enabled him to prepare a text-book adapted in every way to teach pupils the 
art of writing good American English, such as men and women in actual life are expected to use. 


Essays of Robert Louis Stevenson, 75 cents 


Selected and Edited with an Introduction and Notes by William Lyon Phelps, 
Professor of English Literature at Yale 


A selection of essays by Stevenson, ranking among his masterpieces and revealing particularly clearly his per- 
sonality, opinions, and philosophy. The introduction gives a brief sketch of his life and work, and the notes contain 
simple explanations of allusions in the text for more extended literary comment. 


Child’s Calendar Beautiful, $1.00 


Arranged by R. Katherine Beeson, Principal Centennial School, Lafayette, Indiana 


A collection arranged by months of over two hundred poems and prose selections to be memorized by children, 
covering the entire elementary school period, grades 1-8. 


The Robin Reader, 35 cents 


By Minnie T. Varney of the Boston Public Schools 


A new first reader containing original material as worked out by the author in the public schools of Minneapolis 
and Boston. Beautifully illustrated by appropriate drawings in color. 


The German Universities 
By Friedrich Paulsen. Translated by F. Thilly and W. W. Elwang 


‘Such a volume as this, so rich both in information and suggestion, cannot be too strongly recommended to 
the attention of American faculties and students.”—The Outlook. 

“‘Searcely a page of this book is without valuable statements and suggestions concerning education.’’— Boston 
Herald. $3.00 net. Postpaid, $3.26 


The Philippine Experiences of an American Teacher 


‘He is an alert observer and a vivid narrator and presents the Filipino in his true aspect more convincingly 
than any other writer has yet shown him.’’—Pittsburg Gazette. 
“‘It throws a new and highly interesting light on conditions in the islands.”—Chicago Daily News. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.62 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 

















